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COrARTXERSHIP  NOTICE. 


The  copartnership  heretofore  existing  between 
the  undersicned  under  the  firm  of  F ields,  08OOt)D, 
&  Co.  is  this  day  by  mutual  consent  dissolved, 
Mr.  James  T.  Fiel'ds  retiring. 

J.\MEs  T.  Fields, 

James  R.  Osgood, 

JoHX  S.  Clark, 
Beejamim  H.  Ticksob. 


The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  interest 
of  their  late  senior  partner,  have  formed  a  co¬ 
partnership  under  the  name  of 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY, 

and  will  continue  the  Publishing  and  Bookselling 
Business  for  so  many  years  conducted  by  the 
firms  of  Ticksor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood, 
&  Co. 

Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  though  severing  his 
business  connection  with  the  undersigned,  will 
give  the  new  firm  the  benefit  of  his  liters^  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience.  He  will  continne  his  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  will  retain  an 
office  with  the  new  firm. 

James  R.  Osgood, 

John  S.  Clark, 
BEJijAMix  H.  Ticknor. 

Botlon,  January  2, 1871. 
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The  Conductors  of  Every  Saturday  have 
in  jireparation,  and  will  shortly  produce,  a 
scries  of  papers  illustrating  points  of  scenic  and 
industrial  interest  in  the  United  States,  on  a 
grander  scale  than  has  ever  been  undertaken  by 
any  pictorial  ncwspajier.  The  first  of  the  series 
Avill  he  entitled  “The  Taking  of  Pittsburgh,” 
bv  Mr.  Ralph  Keeler,  with  original  designs  by  Mr, 
llarry  Fenn.  The  narrative,  extending  through 
several  successive  numbers  of  Every  Satur¬ 
day,  will  give  a  vivid  description  by  pen  and 
|iencil  of  the  route  to  Pittsburgh,  of  that  pictu¬ 
resque  city  itself,  and  of  the  coal  and  oil  regions. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  been  on  an  extended 
tour  of  the  country  which  they  arc  to  depict, 
and  the  reputation  of  each  in  bis  peculiar  line  is 
an  earnest  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  work  will  be  done. 


A  HANDSOMELY  illustrated  Title-Page  with 
a  carefully  prepared  Index  to  the  volume  of 
Every  Saturday  ending  December  31,  1870, 
can  be  obtained  by  subscribers  from  their 
Newsdealers,  or  upon  application  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers,  No  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


THE  REDISTRIBUTION  OF  POLITI¬ 
CAL  POWER. 

f  piIE  figures  of  the  last  census  have  been 
i  so  far  officially  ascertained  that  one 
apjiortionmcnt  bill  has  already  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  .ludiciarj’  Committee  of  the 
IIousc  of  Representatives,  and  another  is  in 
process  of  preparation  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Census.  Whichever  —  or  whatever  one 
—  may  finally  be  adopted,  the  basis  of  ap¬ 
portionment  will  not  probably  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  fixed  upon  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee’s  bill.  At  any  rate,  that  will 
answer  our  purpose  in  enabling  us  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  redistribution  of  political 
{Ktwer  which  is  to  be  made  for  the  ensuing 
decade,  and  which  flows  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  late  most  momentous  crisis  in  the 
history'  of  the  Union.  The  topic,  as  one  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  new  departure 
of  national  progress,  cannot  but  be  of  deep 
interest  to  all  reflecting  citizens. 

The  bill  above  referred  to  fixes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Representatives  at  280  ;  and  we  find 
on  inspection  of  the  list  that  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  great  sections  of  the 
Union  according  to  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  number  of  members  both 
according  to  the  present  and  the  proposed 
apportionments :  — 


Present. 

Proposed. 

New  F:orIrd<1 

27 

26 

Middle  States 

61 

66 

Southern  States 

75 

as 

Western  States 

76 

96 

Pacific  States 

4 

6 

Total 

‘243 

280 

It  is  possible  that  some  readers,  in  glanc¬ 
ing  over  this  table,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
apparent  growth  of  the  South  as  indicated 
in  the  increased  number  of  its  Representa¬ 
tives.  They  will,  however,  get  the  true 
state  of  the  case  the  moment  they  reflect 
that  two  fifths  of  the  colored  race  are  now 
for  the  first  time  comprised  in  the  basis  of 
apportionment.  If  the  eleven  Representa¬ 
tives  derived  from  this  source  be  deducted 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  South  has  gained 


but  two  from  the  regular  increase  of  jropu- 
hition,  Avhile  the  Middle  States  have  been 
gaining  five.  Allowing,  then,  lor  this  aj)- 
parent  anomaly,  Ave  find  that  the  table 
strikingly  indicates  the  general  march  of 
political  poAver  nortliAvard  and  westivard. 
A  table  by  States  Avould  render  this  still 
more  obvious.  Thus,  it  ap^'ars  that  just 
one  half  of  the  next  House  —  140  Represen¬ 
tatives,  according  to  the  bill  we  have  been 
considering  —  will  come  from  the  folloAving 
eight  States,  in  the  order  of  their  size,  viz. : 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  All  these  States  might  be  strung 
on  a  straight  line,  beginning  at  Boston  and 
running  —  dipping  slightly  toAvard  the  south 
—  AA-estAvardly  to  Jefferson  City,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  loop  to  take  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  This  line  may  be  regarded  as  the 
axis  of  the  political  power  of  the  Union. 

The  great  significance,  however,  of  the 
table  lies  in  the  hint  it  gives  of  such  a  re¬ 
distribution  of  power,  consetpicnt  upon  vital 
changes  in  the  country,  as  will  render  these 
sectional  tables  hereafter  of  much  less  ac¬ 
count  than  they  have  been  thus  far  in  our 
history.  We  have  among  us  a  class  of  men 
who  are  constantly  erving  out  for  de- cen¬ 
tralization.  It  is  a  good  watch-cry  in  some 
respects ;  but  we  have  already  realized 
something  equally  good,  namely,  the  sub¬ 
stantial  de-scctionalization  of  the  country. 
The  sections  themselves  are  fading  out  or 
merging  into  each  other.  The  New  England 
States  unquestionably  preserve  their  distinc¬ 
tive  features  better  than  any  of  the  other 
sections,  yet  among  them  Connecticut  has 
largely  micomc  a  political  appendage  of 
Ncav  York.  In  the  West,  Ohio  has  lost  the 
charaeteristics  of  that  section,  —  it  makes  no 
gain,  for  instance,  under  the  new  amiortion- 
ment,  although  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  do,  —  while  Missouri,  on  account  of 
its  immigrant  population  and  other  peculi¬ 
arities,  has  been  justly  transferred  from  the 
Southern  to  the  Western  States.  To  note, 
however,  the  full  force  of  the  de-sectionaliz- 
ing  drift  of  the  last  decade,  we.  must  turn  to 
the  South.  The  last  apportionment  found 
the  75  Representatives  of  that  section  not 
only  within  one  of  equalling  the  political 
strength  of  any  other  section,  but  so  com¬ 
pletely  a  unit  as  to  hold  the  balance  of 
{X)wer  in  the  Union.  The  next  apportion¬ 
ment  Avill  assign,  out  of  the  88  Representa¬ 
tives  of  that  section,  no  less  than  28  to  the 
colored  race,  AA'hose  views  for  the  present 
are  essentially  non-concurrent  witli  those  of 
the  class  who  monopolized  the  whole  politi¬ 
cal  power  enjoyed  by  the  Soutlt  under  the 
last  census.  Tills  division,  it  is  true,  will 
not  be  strictly  available  to  the  colored  popu¬ 
lation,  and  it  is  best  it  should  not  he ;  still, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that,  of  itself,  it  effeetuallv 
disposes  of  the  once  all-{K)werful  sectional¬ 
ism  of  the  South.  Similaritv  of  institutions, 
also,  will  tend  to  rearrange  the  States  jioliti- 
eally  according  to  their  dominant  interests, 
whether  commercial,  manufacturing,  agri¬ 
cultural,  or  otherwise.  Thus  the  mountain¬ 
ous  regions  running  down  from  Virginia 
through  North  Carolina,  East  Tennessee, 
into  Upper  Georgia  and  iVlabama,  will  he 
essentially,  and  in  time  politically,  distinct 
from  the  cotton-planting  sections  of  the 
South,  and  they  will  find  their  affinities 
farther  north.  Immigration,  by  which  alone 
the  Southern  States  can  hold  their  own  in 
the  race  of  political  progress,  will  only  add 
another  impulse  in  the  direction  we  have 
been  considering. 

The  same  conclusion  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  slightest  study  of  that  section  which  is 
distancing  all  others  in  the  acquisition  of 
political  power.  The  West  is  hardly  a  sec¬ 
tion  geographically,  and  still  less  can  it  be 
so  politically.  W'^here  is  the  West  ?  Like 
Corporal  Trim’s  poor  soldier,  it  is  “  here  to¬ 
day  and  gone  to-morroAv.”  Its  original 
States,  once  the  homes  of  adventurous  pio¬ 
neers,  become  old  and  conservative  and  ally 
themselves  with  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  The  newer  States  are  in  population 
the  epitome  of  the  whole  Union.  In  tlie 
recent  Senatorial  elections  at  the  West,  but 
one  of  the  successful  candidates  was  a  native 
of  his  State.  A  carpet-bag  would  Avell  befit 
the  coat-of-arms  of  any  of  these  new  States. 
Such  communities,  of  course,  representath’e 
of  the  whole  co'antry  as  they  are,  cannot  be 
sectional.  They  are  a  Congress  of  national 
electors,  to  be^n  Avith,  and  their  own 
Congressmen  cannot  but  reflect  the  broad 
and  catholic  type  of  their  origin.  Tliis, 
then,  is  the  gratifying  feature  of  the  pres¬ 
ent —  and  probably  of  every  future  —  re¬ 
distribution  of  political  power.  It  is  a 
grand  advance  toward  equality  and  toward 
the  subordination  of  class  and  sectional  in¬ 
terests  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
as  a  whole. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Onk  of  the  drollest  of  recent  incidents  has 
been  the  arrival  of  a  little  knot  of  released 
Fenian  prisoners,  who  left  England  objects 
of  magnanimous  contempt,  but  arrived  here 
to  find  themselves  the  idols  of —  not  the 
public,  but  the  politicians.  The  scene,  when 
the  Cnnard  steamer  bearing  these  passen¬ 
gers  arrived  in  New  Y^ork  Bay,  was  ex¬ 
travagantly  funny,  and  ought  to  be  food  for 
a  farce.  Up  one  side  of  the  vessel  clam¬ 
bered  the  collector  of  the  port,  who  had 
given  special  orders  no  one  should  board 
the  ship  before  himself,  and  who  had  stolen 
away  in  his  official  cutter  from  his  oAvn 
friends  and  the  reporters,  that  there  might 
be  no  jiossibility  of  his  being  too  late. 
Up  the  other  side  scrambled  through  the 
night  the  democratic  delegates  of  Tammany, 
who  after  all  were  first  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
those  Avho  brought,  not  good  tidings,  but  the 
jKtssible  poAver  of  influencing  certain  igno¬ 
rant  voters.  But  the  blarney  all  was  wasted, 
as  far  as  that  night  Avas  concerned ;  the 
Fenians,  frightened  by  the  lurious  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  rival  Avooers,  decided  to  stay  on 
board  ship  all  night  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  being  happy  Avith  either  dear  charmer, 
though  doubtless  as  anxious  as  most  sea- 
tossed  landsmen  to  set  loot  on  stable  earth. 

Their  troubles  were  not  ended,  however, 
when  they  stole  ashore  next  morning,  to  find 
the  hack-drivers  less  violent  and  pertina¬ 
cious  than  the  hack  politicians.  Invitations 
jioured  in  upon  them  at  their  modest  hotel, 
a  trap  in  every  billet.  They  ventured  to 
accept  a  single  one,  and  to  enjoy  the  lively 
stiains  of  otiera  boiiffe;  but  Avlien  they  left' 
their  bo.x  they  Avere  ushered  to  a  banquet 
hall,  and  only  by  a  jirecipitous  flight,  such 
as  might  be  natural  in  a  guest  asked  to  sup 
Avith  the  Borgias,  did  they  escape  being 
swept  into  the  toils  of  Fisk.  Precisely 
Avhat  the  terrible  creature  would  have  done 
Avith  them  is  not  apparent ;  how  he  could 
have  made  their  fame  tributary  to  the  might 
of  Erie  and  Tammany,  by  simply  feeding 
them  with  oysters  and  jiartridges,  is  not  at 
all  clear ;  but  the  haste  of  tlieir  departure 
justifies  the  belief  that  they  Avere  aware  of 
some  dark  design  ujion  their  political  jiurity 
hidden  in  the  dinner,  —  perhaps  wrapped  in 
the  napkins. 

Ghave  senators  differ  as  to  the  super¬ 
fluity  of  clerks  in  AVashington.  Ono  has 
information  from  the  highest  authority  that 
there  are  no  more  in  any  department  than 
that  department  needs ;  another  has  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyes  that  most  of  the 
clerks  spend  their  brief  office  hours  in  read¬ 
ing  the  ncwspajiers,  which,  however  com¬ 
mendable  in  the  Anii'rican  citizen,  is  not 
the  whole  duty  of  the  public  servant.  ITiis 
statement  might  plausibly  lie  combated  by 
the  argument  that  there  arc  no  newspajiers 
in  Washington  over  Avhieh  any  clerk  could 
spend  even  a  single  hour,  without  inducing 
a  mental  depression,  Avhieh  Avould  cause  a 
speedy  increase  in  the  suicides  of  the  city. 
But  this  theory  is  in  turn  overthrown  by  the 
reflection  that  other  journals,  and  ])erhaps 
an  engrossing  illustrated  sheet  Avliich  avc 
will  not  mention,  may  be  admitted  within 
the  marble  colonnades  of  the  Patent  Otliec. 
Every  debate  shoAvs  how  futile  are  the 
hopes  of  a  sjACedy  reform  of  the  Civil 
Service  by  the  action  of  Congress.  Satan 
rebuking  sin  is  consistency  itself,  compared 
with  Senator  Dusenbury  and  Representative 
What’s-his-name  voting  to  remove  appoint¬ 
ments  from  the  influence  of  politics.  The 
Uusenburys  (and  What’s-lus-iiames  have  a 
Avorking  majority  in  both  Houses;  and  so 
long  as  they  are  there,  and  keep  themselves 
there  by  the  aid  of  this  very  abuse  of  the 
Civil  Service,  sjAceches  explaining  methods 
of  reform  are  wasted  eloquence.  TTic  move¬ 
ment  must  begin  with  the  people. 


Wf,  are  all  familiar  Avith  the  philosophic 
remark  of  the  poet  as  to  the  pleasant  sight 
afforded  by  brothers  dwelling  in  unity ;  but 
the  bard  has  yet  to  rise  who  is  competent 
to  sing  the  excitements  springing  from  the 
presence  of  three  political  brothers,  who  are 
not  in  unity,  in  the  same  State.  Delaware 
is  not  very  big  territorially ;  and  it  seems  it 
is  not  big  enough  politically  to  satisfy  the 
desires  ot  the  Saulsbury  family.  Unc  of 
the  brothers  had  been  Senator;  the  second 
had  been  Governor ;  and  the  third,  like  the 
little  pig  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  had  not 
been  able  to  get  over  the  door-sill  into  pub¬ 
lic  station  at  all.  The  time  came  for  a  new 
election  of  Senator ;  Governor  and  Senator 
struggled  for  the  votes;  while  the  obscure 
third  seemed  out  of  sight  and  distanced. 
But  neither  of  the  big  Saulsburys  was  much 
stronger  than  the  other;  so  at  last  one  of 
them,  in  a  spite,  turned  about  and  gave  all 
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his  votes  to  the  little  one,  —  politically 
speaking,  of  course,  —  and  he  steps  into  the 
Senate.  This  scandalous  squabble  of  the 
Saulsburys  is  the  more  remarkable  beeause 
the  other  Delaware  family,  the  Bayards, 
have  deeorously  handed  their  seat  down 
from  father  to  son  in  the  true  aristocratic 
manner,  without  fjiving  the  plebeian  public 
a  chance  to  interfere  in  the  matter  by  any 
discreditable  quarrels  in  their  own  house¬ 
hold.  _ 

Foil  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  women  have  been  accorded 
the  use  of  a  committee-room  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  for  the  furthering  of  their 
business  in  the  matter  of  suffrage.  This 
concession  is  due  to  the  incontrovertible 
logic  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Hooker,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Stow'C,  whose  gentle,  womanly  presence 
has  done  much  to  do  away  with  congress¬ 
men’s  prejudice  against  the  strong-minded 
sisterhood.  Indeed,  when  pretty  women 
like  Mrs.  Senator  Ames  (formerly  Miss 
Blanche  Butler)  do  not  hesitate  to  wear 
the  colors  of  Woman’s  Rights  and  make 
converts  of  their  husbands  and  fathers,  who 
shall  siiy  that  the  cause  is  not  gaining 
gnuind  as  rapidly  as  is  good  for  it  ?  Sena¬ 
tor  Pomeroy  is  its  ardent  advocate,  so  too 
arc  (iencral  Butler  and  Senator  Wilson, 
while  Sumner,  though  taking  no  active  part 
in  the  discussion,  admits  that  female  suf¬ 
frage  is  merely  a  (luestion  of  time.  He 
thinks  it  may  not  come  for  a  hundred  years, 
but  the  honorable  Senator  forgets  how  much 
faster  the  world  moves  than  when  he  buckled 
on  his  armor  to  fight  the  battle  of  Caste. 
“  Why,  we  must  graut  suffrage  in  self-de¬ 
fence,”  said  a  congressman  the  other  day, 
“  for  with  the  women  besieging  the  Capitol 
without,  it  is  imjiossible  for  us  to  attend  to 
business  within.  The  thing  is  inevitable.” 


No  sooner  had  the  affair  of  the  genteel 
and  fascinating  New  York  bigamist  been 
exfKised  in  print,  than  the  reporters  attached 
to  metropolitan  journals  were  hunting  down 
the  relatives  of  the  parties  concerned  and 
worrying  them  for  particulars.  The  second 
wife  was  fortunately  inaccessible;  but  the 
first  they  found,  and  tormented  cruelly  with 
questions,  asked  in  the  most  heartless  man¬ 
ner,  in  spite  of  protests  from  her  which  they 
only  set  down  in  their  notebooks  as  a  part 
of  the  interview.  One  of  these  pencil-bear¬ 
ing  people  drew  out  a  fine  bit  of  human 
nature  from  one  of  the  wealthy  relatives  of 
the  fugitive  husband.  His  true  wife,  it 
appeared,  was  left  utterly  destitute ;  plunged 
from  lu.\ury  into  penury  without  one  step 
Ixdween.  “  She  has  been  to  us  asking  as¬ 
sistance,”  said  this  confiding  uncle ;  “  but  of 
course  we  refused.”  That  “  of  course  ”  is 
as  giMid  as  anything  of  Pecksniff’s.  It  is  to 
Ih!  added,  for  the  sake  of  completing  the 
record  of  this  dark  romance,  that  the  desert¬ 
ed  mother  is  already  striving  to  pick  up  a 
living  by  music  lessons. 

The  Holland  benefit  iierfomiances  all 
over  the  countrj',  which  nave  hardly  yet 
come  to  an  end,  have  been  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  histri¬ 
onic  profession ;  and  this  because  they  have 
shown  the  existence  of  a  certain  exprit  ilu 
corps  among  a  class  of  men  and  women  who 
need  just  that,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
elevate  their  calling.  When  the  public  sees 
actors  off  the  stage  eugaged  only  in  expos¬ 
ing  each  other’s  bad  spelling,  or  pickimr  up 
each  other’s  classical  quotations,  they  lose 
in  its  estimation  that  dignity  which  never 
quits  them  in  their  own.  But  when  they 
come  forward  as  a  band  of  brothers  to  assist 
the  family  of  a  dead  comrade,  the  more 
energetically  because  their  profession  had 
been  flouted  in  obtaining  that  comrade’s 
funeral,  and  when  they  carry  through  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  enterprises  without  a 
single  falling  out  by  the  way,  everybody 
thinks  the  better  of  the  stage  for  it,  and  is 
inclined  to  look  at  it  in  the  most  favorable 
light. 

'I’liE  New  York  Tribune  says  “  there  is  no 
situation  in  which  an  editor  afipcars  to  loss 
advantage  than  in  that  of  knocking  down  a 
subscriber.”  We  cannot  allow  so  sweeping 
a  statement  to  pass.  It  seems  to  us  thi^  an 
editor  appears  to  the  least  advantage  when 
he  is  being  knocked  down,  —  or  possibly 
when  he  is  down  after  being  knocked. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  amount  of  political, 
literary,  personal,  and  local  information  that 
topples  over  when  the  average  editor  is 
floored,  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  no 
situation  within  the  compass  of  editorial 
possibilities  is  at  once  so  unpicturesque  and 
undesirable. 


TIIR  SENATE  CHAMBER. 

WE  present  our  readers  this  week  a 
double-page  picture  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  the  Capitol  at  Wa.shington, 
with  tlie  Senators  in  their  seats  and  the 
Vice-President  presiding.  The  picture  is 
drawn  from  careful  study,  and  the  faces  of 
the  Senators  brought  into  prominence  are, 
rendered  as  truthfully  from  photographs  as 
the  limits  of  such  an  engraving  allow. 

'Phe  chamber  is  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
wing  of  the  Capitol ;  it  is  rectangular  in 
form,  with  a  length  of  112  feet,  a  width  of 
82  feet,  and  a  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  of 
36  feet.  Warmth  is  secured  in  cold  weamer 
by  hot  air  from  the  furnaces  below,  and 
coolness  in  hot  weather  by  currents  of  air 
from  fans  in  the  basement  that  are  driven 
by  steam.  The  ventilation  of  the  room  is 
radically  defective,  and  every  long-session 
year  since  it  was  first  occupied,  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  experiment  for  im¬ 
provements  in  this  respect.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  have  been  spent  in  these  ex¬ 
periments;  the  changes  of  last  summer 
were  beneficial  to  a  degree,  but  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  galleries  after  the  Seriate  has 
been  sitting  two  or  three  hours  is  still  verj' 
oppressive.  The  galleries  extend  entirely 
around  the  chamber,  and  will  seat  about 
one  thousand  persons,  though  on  great  days 
at  least  fifteen  hundred  crowd  into  them. 
A  small  section  directly  in  front  of  the  Vice- 
President  is  known  as  the  Diplomatic  Gal¬ 
lery  ;  a  corresponding  section  behind  him, 
or  rather  above  his  head,  as  the  Reporters’ 
Gallerj' ;  the  section  on  his  left  as  the 
Ladies’  Gallerj’ ;  that  on  the  right  as  the 
Gentlemen’s  Gallery.  Enclosing  the  cham¬ 
ber,  that  is,  between  its  walls  and  the  walls 
of  the  building,  are  the  President’s  room, 
the  Vice-President’s  room,  the  Marble  room, 
the  Reception  room,  the  Post-Office,  the 
Secretary’s  rooms,  the  Sergeant-at-arms’ 
room,  the  Stationerj’  room,  two  or  three 
committee  rooms,  and  a  wide  hall  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  “  the  lobby,”  where  may 
be  heard  the  roaring  of  a  great  multitude  of 
men  and  women  who  gather  in  Washington 
to  retard  or  forward  legislation  on  almost 
every  conceivable  subject.  The  ceiling  of 
the  chamber  is  entirely  of  cast-iron,  deeply 
panelled,  and  set  with  large  squares  of  glass 
on  which  are  painted  the  coats-of-arms  of  the 
several  States.  The  colors  used  in  this 
room  are  not  so  bright  and  obtrusive  as 
those  predominating  in  some  other  portions 
of  the  Capitol,  and  though  good  taste  is  not 
uniformly  shown  in  the  decorations  and 
furnishing,  there  is  yet  about  the  chamber 
a  certain  air  of  gravity  and  soberness  in 
harmonv  with  one’s  ideal  of  the  hall  in 
which  should  be  gathered  the  ripest  wisdom 
and  most  unselfish  patriotism  of  the  nation. 
The  first  long  desk  in  front  of  the  Vice- 
President  is  occupied  by  Secretary  Gorham 
and  his  assistants;  tlie  second  and  lower 
one  by  the  official  reporters  for  the  Globe,  in 
which  is  printed  a  full  record  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  —  and  a  sad 
enough  record  it  is  too  at  times,  with  its 
story  of  wrangling  and  bitterness  and  per¬ 
sonalities.  The  seats  and  desks  of  Senators 
are  ranged  in  three  semicircles,  fronting 
the  Vice-President;  when  the  members 
from  Georgia  are  admitted  all  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  ;  with  the  admission  of  Colorado,  and 
Utah,  and  other  territories  as  States,  a 
fourth  row  of  seats  must  be  introduced  in 
the  rear. 

The  presiding  officer’s  chair  is  generally 
occupied  by  the  Vice-President,  though  he 
frequently  calls  one  of  the  senators  to  occu¬ 
py  It  temporarily ;  and  when  he  is  out  of 
the  city  or  detained  at  home,  the  Senate 
chooses  one  of  its  own  members  to  act  as 
Vice-President  pro  tern.  Senator  Anthony, 
of  Rhode  Island,  now  holds  this  position,  as 
he  has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  be¬ 
fore  his  time  it  was  thus  held  bv  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Foot,  ofi  Vermont, 
and  others.  The  graceful  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Breckinridge  presided  is  remembered 
by  those  whose  memories  go  back  to  the 
days  before  the  war ;  the  dignified  and  im¬ 
pressive  bearing  of  Mr.  Foot  will  not  soon 
be  foiwtteii ;  Mr.  Hamlin  was  careless  and 
straightforward;  Mr.  Wade  was  bluff  and 
awkward,  and  brought  about  many  humor¬ 
ous  scenes ;  Mr.  Colfax  is  uniformly  cour¬ 
teous  and  pushes  business  forward  rapidly. 

Previous  to  1859  the  Senate  met  in  the  old 
chamber,  which  is  now  the  Supreme  Court 
room.  In  January  of  that  year,  the  body 
—  John  C.  Breckinridge  Vice-President — 
with  due  formality  and  fitting  ceremonies, 
moved  into  its  new  hall.  Tne  warecloud 
was  then  just  rising  in  the  horizon,  no  lar¬ 
ger  than  a  man’s  hand.  ’The  change,  with¬ 
out  expectation  on  the  part  of  observers  or 
intent  on  the  part  of  participants,  marked 


the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  All  the  days 
of  labor  in  the  old  chamber  slavery  had 
dominated  in  the  councils  of  the  republic  ; 
in  the  new  chamber  freedom  at  once  planted 
its  feet  to  stay  the  hands  and  hearts  of  those 
through  whose  baptism  of  blood  the  nation 
takes  its  new  and  proud  and  rightful  station 
among  the  powers  of  the  world. 

Looking  down  from  the  gallerj',  we  see 
many  of  the  men  who  belong  to  this  new 
era.  Hale  and  Clark,  and  Foster,  and 
Harris,  and  Gratz  Brown,  and  Grimes,  and 
Wade,  are  there  no  more,  though  still  liv¬ 
ing  ;  David  Wilmot,  and  Preston  King,  and 
Judge  Collamer,  and  Solomon  Foot,  and, 
greatest  of  all,  Fessenden,  are  there  no 
more,  but  have  gone  up  higher,  where  He 
who  led  us  through  the  long  struggle  gives 
them  reward  for  patriotic  service  and  large 
devotion  to  human  rights. 

But  on  the  Vice-J^sident’s  left,  the  re¬ 
publican  side  of  the  chamber,  first  of  all  one 
sees  the  grave  and  rugged  face  of  Charles 
Sumner,  with  some  failings  and  weaknesses, 
but  true  as  the  needle  to  his  high  ideals ;  Ham¬ 
lin,  sober  and  careless  in  dress,  with  eyes 
and  heart  determined  for  progression ; 
Trumbull,  keen-eyed,  much  given  to  tearing 
paper  into  bits,  reserved,  alert,  the  ablest 
debater  now  in  the  Senate ;  Chandler,  un¬ 
gainly,  fierce  for  his  view  of  right,  with  a 
chronic  desire  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  lion ;  Wilson,  a  generous  peacemaker,  and 
abounding  in  what  Tennyson  calls  “  saving 
common  sense  ” ;  Howard,  rosy-faced  and 
silver-haired,  hard-headed  and  of  much  ser¬ 
vice  on  investigating  committees ;  Anthony, 
without  an  enemy  and  almost  without  fault 
as  a  public  man;  Howe,  tall  and  spare, 
white-haired,  sensitive-faced,  benign  and 
ancient  in  manner ;  Nye,  “  belly  with  good 
capon  lined,”  the  orator  and  humorist  of  the 
Senate ;  Harlan,  Methodist  minister,  col¬ 
lege  President,  cabinet  officer,  heavy  beard¬ 
ed,  stout,  and  square.  There,  too,  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  other  fields  during  the  war,  are 
Brownlow,  shrunken  and  {^sied  in  body, 
worn  and  wrinkled  in  face,  but  with  eyes  of 
unconquerable  will ;  Fenton,  master  of  po¬ 
lite  deportment,  cool  and  winning ;  Morton, 
with  his  cane  and  pain-lined  face,  strong 
and  forcible  in  speech  even  if  not  always 
wise  in  counsel,  and  one  of  the  first  to  at¬ 
tract  notice;  Yates,  bushy-headed,  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  abolitionist,* his  own  worst  enemy,  in 
his  day  the  most  eloquent  stump-speaker  of 
Illinois ;  Sprague,  boyish,  erratic,  and  slight 
of  figure :  Cameron,  the  typical  politician, 
tall  and  spare,  white-haired  and  smooth¬ 
faced,  with  eyes  that  tell  no  secrets. 

Elsewhere  sit  the  scholarly  and  pure- 
minded  Patterson  ;  John  Sherman,  six  feet 
of  mental  activity  and  bodily  angularity, 
with  whose  name  freedom  won  one  of  its 
early  victories  in  the  lower  branch  of 
Congress;  Sawyer,  the  Yankee  school-mas¬ 
ter,  faithful  in  South  Carolina  when  so 
many  were  faithless ;  Ames  and  Warner, 
justly  proud  of  honorable  service  in  the 
army ;  Carpenter,  whose  speeches  are  events, 
and  who  would  have  been  the  reddest  of  Red 
Republicans  in  the  France  of ’48 ;  Conkling, 
something  of  an  Adonis  in  appearance,  bit¬ 
ter  where  he  does  not  love,  intellectually  a 
foeman  not  unworthy  any  associate’s  steel ; 
Stewart,  radical  and  red-haired,  deep-chest¬ 
ed  and  open-handed,  a  strong  and  persist¬ 
ent  fighter;  Carl  Schurz,  his  seat  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  chamber,  keen  and 
upright  and  far-sighted  and  philosophical ; 
Btevels,  fatherly  and  unpretentious,  first  of 
those  with  negro  blood  to  sit  in  this  high 
place  of  the  nation. 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  noticeable 
men  are  Garret  Davis,  of  garrulous  fame, 
“  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  genent* 
tion  ” ;  Bayard,  of  such  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  virtue  that  he  does  not  dishonor  the 
name;  McCreery,  slovenly  and  smilingly 
moon-faced;  Stockton,  rich  in  courteous 
good-fellowship  and  “the  claims  of  long 
descent”;  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  honest  and 
charming  in  bearing,  kindly  and  rugged  in 
feature,  of  whom  politicians  begin  to  whis¬ 
per  as  the  possible  candidate  of  his  party  in 
1873  for  the  Presidency. 


It  is  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
farmers  deposit  far  more  money  than  the 
naw-yard  workmen  in  the  savings  banks 
at  Bortsmouth,  N.  H.  It  occurs  to  us  that 
the  reverse  of  this  would  be  indeed  remark¬ 
able.  A  navy-yard  workman’s  pay  is  bare¬ 
ly  sufficient  for  his  support ;  his  wagi^s  — 
like  those  of  sin  —  are  death  to  him  if  he 
have  a  large  family.  The  farmer,  on  the 
contrary,  if  ne  be  industrious  and  fortunate 
has  a  chance  to  put  somethin^;  by  for  a 
rainy  day.  The  workman  is  fortunate  if 
his  pay  is  not  cut  down  or  himself  dis¬ 
charged. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Richard  B.  Kimball  has  been  chosen  ora¬ 
tor  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  for  the  next 
Commencement. 

—  Mrs.  Ellen  Key  Blunt,  a  sister  of  Phillip 
Barton  Key,  whom  Sickles  killed,  is  reading  in 
public  in  Homburg,  Germany. 

—  Carlotta  Patti  has  lost  greatly  by  s])urions 
tickets  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Seven  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  were  taken  on  one  evening. 

—  The  Pullmans,  whose  “  palace  car  ”  fame 
is  world-wide,  are  said  to  be  the  projectors  of  a 
new  five-story  marble  front  hotel  in  St.  Louis. 

—  It  is  stated  that  the  Sultan  has  sent  the  Pope 
a  silver  casket  containing  20,000  francs,  and 
that  Pius  IX.  has  actually  accepted  the  offering 
of  Abdul  Aziz. 

—  The  camp  table  of  the  King  of  Prussia  is 
graced  with  the  curious,  thin,  well-worn,  old  his¬ 
torical  plates  which  the  Great  Frederick  took  to 
the  wars  with  him. 

—  Alliert  Laighton,  the  Portsmouth  poet,  at 
present  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Navy  Yard,  has  been  appointed 
teller  in  the  Rockingham  National  Bank  at 
Portsmouth. 

—  The  new  Queen  of  Spain  wiiii  her  .son 
Prince  Emmanuel,  has  left  Italy  to  rejoin  King 
Amadeus  at  Madrid.  The  cx-Queen  of  Spain 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  French  Empre.ss  at 
Camden  House. 

—  The  Indian  Agent  for  the  Lake  Superior 
district  has  hastened  to  deny  that  an  Indian  had 
been  skinned  alive  for  killing  his  wife  in  his  dis¬ 
trict.  He  says  that  the  neighbors  only  talked 
about  skinning  him. 

—  The  young  wife  of  Hermann,  the  magician, 
has  eloped  with  a  cigar-maker,  taking  with  her 
a  large  sum  of  the  prestidigitator’s  money.  This 
is  a  kind  of  sleight  of  hand  which  the  great  ma¬ 
gician  does  not  probably  admire. 

—  Mr.  James  P.  Bartlett,  of  Portsmouth, 
gave  a  pleasant  reading  of  Goldsmith’s  comedy 
“  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ”  the  other  evening  at 
Brackett’s  Hall,  Boston.  His  rendering  of  the 
part  of  “  Tony  Lumpkin  ”  was  remarkably 
happy. 

—  The  Empress  Eugenie  kept  open  house  on 
I  New  Year’s  day  at  Chiselhurst,  and  had,  among 
other  visitors,  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette  and  his 
son,  Baron  Jerome  David,  M.  Rouher,  M.  de 
Bonville,  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  principal 
French  families  now  residing  in  England. 

—  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Tnllock,  of  Washington, 
has  given  S  1 ,000  to  the  Methodist  Theological 
Society  recently  transferred  from  Concord,  N.'H., 
to  Boston,  in  memory  of  his  son,  Thomas  L. 
Tullock,  Jr.,  a  Paymaster  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  lost  his  life  by  the  sinking  of  the 
Oneida.  - 

—  The  absurd  story  about  Nilsson  breaking 
her  fan  upon  hearing  Clara  Louise  sing  “  She ’s 
Fooling  Thee,”  has  come  to  grief.  It  was  a 
good  little  story  and  helped  to  advertise  the 
cantatrice.  Mr.  Vieuxtemps  testifies  that  he 
sat  with  Nilsson  on  the  evening  in  question, 
and  that  no  fan  was  broken. 

—  An  unfortunate  pork-butcher  at  Bapaume, 
France,  who  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  some 
German  officers  of  rank,  expressed  himself  as 
follows  :  “  Monsieur,  the  unluckiest  news  I  can 
receive  is  that  of  a  French  victory ;  for  as  sure 
as  I  hear  of  it,  so  sure  do  the  Prussian  troops 
enter  my  house  four  hours  after.” 

—  Adelina  Patti  is  now  at  St.  Petersburg  en¬ 
joying  a  course  of  successes  hitherto  unheard  of 
in  theatrical  annals.  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
these  brilliant  representations  the  prima  donna 
met  with  what  might  have  been  a  severe  acci¬ 
dent.  “  La  Traviata  ”  was  being  performed. 
At  the  moment  when  llo/etta  quits  Alfredo,  and 
as  she  was  running  from  the  room,  the  diva  en¬ 
tangled  her  feet  in  her  dress,  and  frdling  struck 
her  head  violently  against  the  scene.  There 
was  a  moment  of  confosion  and  anxiety,  and  it 
was  at  first  believed  that  her  injury  was  seri¬ 
ous.  But  happily  the  part  of  the  scene  against 
which  she  foil  was  fortunately  only  a  framework 
covered  with  painted  canvas,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  sli^t  contusions  on  the  hands 
and  knees,  Mme.  Patti  had  received  no  hurt. 
The  performance  continued  and  the  applause 
was  redoubled. 

—  The  New  York  World  says,  that  among  the 
souvenirs  of  her  travels  which  Vinnie  Ream 
brought  home  with  her  are  three  cameos  hand¬ 
somely  set,  gifts  from  Cardinal  Antonclli.  Miss 
Ream  is  a  Mason,  and  is  the  only  woman  in 
America  who  has  taken  eight  degrees.  Before 
going  to  Europe  she  was  given  a  certificate  of 
her  advancement  and  a  very  handsome  Masonic 
badge.  Catholic  countries  are  not  friendly  to 
Masonnr,  and  Cardinal  Antonelli,  noticing  the 
medal  hanging  from  a  ribbon  thrown  around 
Miss  Ream’s  neck,  asked  what  it  was.  She  told 
him,  and  said  she  believed  he  disapproved  the 
order.  “In  your  country,”  he  replied,  “the 
society  does  good  deeds,  but  in  ours  not.”  One 
of  the  cameos  he  afterwards  gave  her  was  a  head 
of  Christ,  which  he  said  her  Protestantism  would 
not  prevent  her  wearing.  Subsequently  he  gave 
her  the  two  other  cameos,  each  having  heads  of 
the  Virgin  Marv.  Gustave  Dore'  presented  her 
with  an  original  sketch  of  Judith  holding  up  the 
head  of  Holofemes,  and  Pere  Hyacinthe  wrote 
a  very  beautiful  exhortation  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
her  Protestant  Bible,  commending  the  contents 
of  the  book  to  her  careful  study. 
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THE  TOTAL  ECLlFi)]i  OF  THE  SUN,  AS  SEEN  EKOM  UIBKALTAK  THROUGH  THE  TELESt’OrE.  (Sjiii  Tage  12U.) 


A  CANNON-SHOT.  (See  Page  126.) 

From  tiir  Picturb  by  0.  Durasd,  in  the  London  Exhibition,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Diwtrkmcd  Prasantry  of  France. 
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A  CANXOX-SHOT. 

Frasce,  1871. 

(see  engraving  on  r.AGE  125.) 

“’rp  WAS  a  great  shot!  ”  Ono  hash  of  light, 
1.  and  next 

Shadow  and  calm  supreme.  Life’s  mjst’iy 
bare, 

Cold  hearth  and  untilled  field,  small  needs  that 
vexed 

Sunset  on  earth.  But  O  the  sunrise  there ! 

“  ’T  was  a  great  shot !  ”  Round  him  that  fired 
it  stand 

His  iximrades  grimly  praising, —  “Faith! 
well  done !  ” 

It  need  be  mighty  as  the  Lord’s  right  hand 
To  tear  a  mother  from  her  little  one. 

“  ’T  was  a  great  shot !  ’’  Yet  not  so  swift,  so 
great 

As  that  poor  heart,  whose  dying  passion  fiung 

Its  feeble  shield  ’twixt  its  best  loved  and  Fate ; 
While  baby’s  laugh  through  mother’s  death- 
cry  rung. 

The  stem  sad  fiash  that  bore  her  soul  in  light 
To  Light  Eternal,  crash  that  knelled  her 
doom. 

Arc  strange,  new  playthings,  hailed  with  round 
eyes  bright,  — 

But  night  steals  in,  and  coldly  stills  the  room. 

Wakes  but  one  little  whimper,  half  afraid,  — 
And  will  he  live,  as  though  she  hod  not  died  ? 

Sin,  when  a  man,  as  though  she  had  not  prayetl  ? 

,  Xay,  Thou  that  call’dst  the  children  to  Thy 
side. 

Thou  that  dost  feed  the  ravens,  give  not  here 
Manna  from  Heaven  ;  —  but  one  icy  breath  : 

Send  not  Life’s  Angel,  God  of  mothers  dear ! 
Send  Thou  a  tend’rer  messenger  —  of  Death. 

Pure  to  its  mother’s  arms  her  babe  restore. 

For  e’en  in  Heaven  her  heart  will  bleed,  be 
true  : 

One  moment  hold  ajar  Thy  golden  door,  — 
Theti  lead  Thy  last,  least  angel  gently 
through ! 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OUR  NEW  MINI.STER  TO  GREAT  KRITAIN. 

piENERAL  ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK 
VJT  became  sixty-one  years  of  age  last 
October,  but  he  does  not  look  older  than 
many  men  do  at  fifty.  He  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  in  the  verv  prime  of  life ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  \ie  has  perfonned  his  du¬ 
ties  of  the  last  two  or  tnree  years  proves 
that  appearances  in  his  case  are  not  in  the 
least  deceitful.  Graduating  at  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ohio,  when  but  eighteen  years  old, 
and  with  high  honors,  it  is  now  forty  years 
since  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled 
in  Dayton,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
began  his  public  career  thirty’  years  ago  last 
fall,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature.  It  has  been  a  career  of 
hard  won,  faithful  service,  much  influence, 
and  small  pecuniary  reward.  He  entered 
the  lower  branch  of  Congress  in  1843,  held 
a  seat  for  eight  consecutive  years,  re-entered 
in  1863  after  an  absence  of  twelve  ^ears, 
and  is  cut  short  a  couple  of  months  in  his 
second  term  of  eight  years,  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  appointment  of  him  as  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 

The  new  Minister  is  neither  a  toady  nor 
a  demagogue.  In  a  time  when  too  many  of 
our  public  men  seek  to  curry  favw  at  the 
AVhite  House,  he  can  no  more  be  swerved 
by  official  smiles  than  he  can  be  turned  by 
official  frowns.  Recognizing  the  people  as 
the  source  of  power,  he  has  not  sought  to 
gain  or  retain  position  by  pandering  to 
popular  whims  or  yielding  to  popular  pre- 
juaices.  A  republican  in  politics  from  con¬ 
viction  and  principle,  during  these  last 
eight  years  of  public  service,  he  has  been 
frank  and  outspoken  at  all  fit  seasons,  in 
censure  and  criticism  of  measures  or  policies 
originated  or  supported  by  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  government.  Sturdy  inde- 
]>endence  is  one  of  his  marked  traits,  and  if 
his  words  have  seemed  at  times  needlessly 
harsh  or  severe,  it  can  be  said  that  they 
were  always  without  guile.  The  man  has 
been  honest  and  geneimly  judicious  in  his 
treatment  of  public  concerns;  and  carries 
to  the  new  ana  enlarged  duties  on  which  he 
is  about  to  enter,  a  vigorous  intellect,  a  ripe 
judgment,  a  wide  experience,  and  a  well- 
balanced  brain.  The  English  people  and 
the  English  statesmen  will  have  no  trouble 
in  understanding  what  he  means,  and  we 
can  be  sure  that  our  cause  will  Wve  able 
and  judicious  presentation. 

In  person.  General  Schenck  is  not  above 
medium  height,  very  compactly  and  square¬ 
ly  built,  with  deep  chest  and  broad  shoul- 
rlers,  a  short  and  stout  neck,  reddish  hair 
kn<l  whiskers,  a  deeply  fined  face  in 


j  which  dogged  determination  is  plainly  visi- 
I  ble.  lie  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 

Iiersistent  of  fighters,  and  has  not  always 
Lnown  how  to  yield  gracefully  when  beaten 
in  Congress.  His  manner  is  treijuently 
brusque  and  aggravating,  though  at  heart 
he  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  in  social 
life  a  most  agreeable  companion.  In  great 
emergencies  he  has  a  happy  tact  for  yield¬ 
ing  non-essentials  in  order  to  carry  the 
main  issue.  He  has  been  one  of  the  few 
real  good  debaters  in  Congress,  —  rarely 
speaking  for  Buncombe,  always  sensible  and 
to  the  point  on  the  matter  in  hand.  He 
was  severely  wounded  in  one  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  battles  of  1862,  has  but  little  use  of 
his  right  hand,  and  Congress  properly 
enough  gives  him  a  private  secretary  during 
his  residence  at  London.  He  is  not  without 
diplomatic  experience,  having  served  the 
country  in  Fillmore’s  administration  very 
acceptably  as  Minister  to  Brazil  and  other 
South  American  countries.  As  a  speaker 
he  is  direct  and  forcible,  sometimes  vehe¬ 
ment  ;  without  any  of  the  graces  of  oratory, 
he  always  commands  attention  for  his  clear¬ 
ness,  conciseness,  and  practical  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things. 

In  himself  and  in  his  relations  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  there  is  unusual  promise  of 
success  at  the  English  court.  Everybody 
now  sees  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  distrusted  Mr.  Motley  from  the 
first;  the  fact  is  apparent, — it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  discuss  the  reasons  therefor. 
General  Schenck  is  the  President’s  own  se¬ 
lection  for  the  post  to  which  he  goes,  and, 
in  view  of  what  has  occurred  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  position  unless  he  were  sure  of 
the  President’s  personal  support  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  will  therefore  feel  the  ground 
firm  under  his  teet  when  he  meets  the 
Queen’s  minister  for  discussion.  Despite 
his  seeming  bluntness  and  brusi^ueness,  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  social  and  political  skill. 
Never  dealing  in  theories  or  abstractions,  a 
life-long  seeker  for  visible  and  material  ends, 
he  has  such  backbone  and  moral  courage 
that  he  will  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  tell¬ 
ing  what  this  nation  desires  and  expects, 
and  his  characteristic  frankness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  will  go  far  to  disarm  any  opposition 
that  may  be  raised  by  the  new  presentation 
of  our  demands.  Strong  in  himself,  strong 
in  the  confidence  of  the  President,  strong 
in  the  respect  felt  for  him  by  the  people, 
the  new  minister,  it  would  seem,  ought  to 
be  a  marked  success. 

The  Fenian  question  was  settled  by  Mr. 
Motley,  and  it  does  not  now  appear  that 
any  branch  of  it  can  rise  to  vex  General 
Schenck.  The  Fishery  question  is  an  im- 

girtaat  issue  in  our  relations  with  great 
ritain,  and  this  he  will  have  to  bring  to  a 
determination  in  some  way,  unless,  as  now 
seems  possible,  it  is  settled  before  he  fairly 
gets  at  work.  In  anv  event,  we  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  difficult  of  settlement  if  the 
British  Government  once  looks  at  it  in  a 
sensible  manner.  The  issue  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  one  despite  the  iiiss  raised  over  it  by 
the  Canadian  authorities.  We  assume  that 
the  new  minister  will  specially  seek  to  ad¬ 
just  the  Aabama  Claims  question.  The 
President  has,  indeed,  said  that  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  transfer  negotiations  to 
Washington ;  but  all  the  signs  of  the  hour 
indicate  that  he  has  changed  his  mind,  and 
that  General  Schenck  will  go  out  with  spe¬ 
cific  directions  to  reopen  the  case  in  Lon¬ 
don.  What  his  instructions  are  it  is  not 
likely  the  country  will  know  at  present; 
but  the  whole  tone  of  what  has  heretofore 
been  stud  by  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  shows  that  the  Executive  has 
decided  views,  looking  to  practical  conclu¬ 
sions;  and  we  feel  well  assured  that  Gen¬ 
eral  ^henck  will  sign  no  treaty  compromis¬ 
ing  the  honor  or  me  position  of  me  Re¬ 
public. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
OF  THE  SENATE  IN  SESSION. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
and  influential  committee  of  Congress.  The 
acts  of  our  government  in  reference  to,  and 
in  conjunction  with,  foreign  countries,  all 
come  within  its  purview.  All  nominations 
of  ministers  and  consuls  at  foreign  courts 
and  ports,  and  all  treaties  and  conventions 
with  other  governments  are  referred  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  as  well  as  the  minor 
questions  raised  by  resolutions  of  inquiry 
introdneed  by  the  several  senators.  Its 
supervision  m  treaties  gives  it  a  clearer 
view  of  the  course  of  our  diplomacy  than  is 
permitted  to  any  other  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Its  duties  are  to  a  large  extent  confi¬ 
dential,  and  its  doings  are  more  secret  than 
thoM  of  other  coDimittes,  AH  tho 


Senate  committees  derive  a  certain  luldi- 
tional  degree  of  weight  and  influence  by  the 
fact  that  all  committees  of  that  branch  are 
elected  by  the  Senate,  and  not  appointed 
by  the  ftesident.  This  provision  practi¬ 
cally  amounts  to  an  arrangement  of  the 
committees  by  a  caucus  of  members  of  the 
dominant  party. 

The  Senate  committees  are  apjxiinted  not 
for  an  entire  congressional  term  of  two 
years,  but  for  a  single  session.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affmrs  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  consists  of  Senators  Sumner  of 
Massachusetts,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harlan  of  Iowa,  Morton  of  Indiana,  Patter¬ 
son  of  New  Hampshire,  Schurz  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Casserly  of  California.  Our  en¬ 
graving,  on  another  page,  represents  the 
members  assembled  in  their  committee-room 
for  a  meeting,  and  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  a  witness  for  whom  a  chair  has  been 
placed  at  the  board.  Senator  Sumner,  the 
Chmrman,  is  the  “father  of  the  Senate,” 
having  been  a  member  of  that  body  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1851.  There  is  no  need  to 
say  of  lum  that  he  has  not  in  the  Senate  a 
superior  in  scholarly  att.’iinments,  in  elo- 
ouence,  or  in  persistent  devotion  to  what  he 
deems  the  cause  of  right,  no  matter  how 
unpopular  that  cause  may  be  for  the  time. 
Although  he  is  properly  styled  the  father 
of  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron, 
who  is  the  second  on  the  committee,  ante¬ 
dates  him  by  six  years  in  service  as  a  Sena¬ 
tor.  He  was  first  elected  in  1845,  and  al¬ 
though  he  has  since  been  twice  elected, 
there  has  in  both  cases  been  an  interval 
between  his  terms.  He  was  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
first  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  the  very  type 
of  a  Pennsylvania  politieian.  His  influence 
is  very  great,  but  it  has  been  obtained  by 
means  which  are  not  to  be  altogether  com¬ 
mended.  Mr.  Harlan  is  a  native  of  Illinois, 
but  held  a  State  office  in  Iowa  as  long  ago 
as  1847,  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  Hu  has  been  in  public  life 
almost  without  interruption  ever  since,  and 
has  served  in  the  Senate  since  1854  with 
the  exception  of  a  not  prolonged  tenure  of 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  lor 
which  position  he  resigned  his  seat  os  a 
Senator,  and  from  which,  on  his  resignation, 
he  almost  immediately  returned  to  the  old 
seat.  Mr.  Harlan  has  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  for  ability  and  honesty.  Senator  Mor¬ 
ton  was  one  of  the  great  war  governors. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Senate,  and  his  public  speeches  have  not  a 
little  of  the  rhetorical  completeness  and 

Smderous  logic  of  Webster.  Governor 
orton  was,  as  will  be  remembered,  nomi¬ 
nated  and  confirmed  as  Minister  to  England 
to  succeed  Mr.  Motley,  but  declined  the 
position  for  political  reasons.  It  was  he 
also  who  led  the  San  Domingo  annexation 
party  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Patterson  was,  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  a  professor  in  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  but  in  1862,  going  to  the 
State  Legislature,  he  was  immediately  after 
elected  a  member  of  the  lower  House  of 
Congress,  and  this  was  followed  by  his 
transfer  to  the  Senate.  He  has  already 
begun  his  second  term.  He  is  known  as 
an  industrious  worker  and  an  admirable 
orator.  Senator  Schurz  has  been  a  promi¬ 
nent  character  in  our  military  and  political 
history  for  mai^  years,  but  he  is  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  Senate.  A  native  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  exiled  from  his  native  land  on 
accoimt  of  his  political  principles,  he  has 
made  his  way  to  a  very  high  position  in  our 
government  by  the  force  of  his  talents  and 
energy’.  He  is  a  man  of  great  independence 
of  character,  and  has  begun  a  career  which 
promises  to  confer  upon  him  still  greater 
reputation  than  he  now  enjoys.  He  might 
even  aspire  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
government  but  for  the  constitutional  re¬ 
striction  on  the  election  of  foreim-bom  cit¬ 
izens.  Mr.  Casserly  is  the  only  Democratic 
member  of  the  committee,  and  is,  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Schurz,  a  new  man  in  the  Senate.  He 
is  a  native  of  New  York,  but  is  rn  old  resi¬ 
dent  of  California,  and  has  had  sufficient 
connection  with  journalism  to  be  banqueted 
by  admiring  members  of  the  profession  on 
two  or  three  occasions.  Being  one  of  the 
minority,  he  has  less  influence  than  he  might 
obtain  under  other  circumstances,  and  this 
deficiency  is  increased  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ished  by  his  inexperience  in  the  Senate. 

CALLING  A  SENATOR. 

The  curious  stranger  visiting  Washington 
considers  that  he  has  an  indisputable  cmim 
on  the  time  of  the  senator  whom  he  has 
helped  to  place  in  so  high  a  position.  The 
senator  recognizes  this  claim  to  a  certain 
extbpt,  fof  it  would  bo  unwise  policy  for 
hini  to  sligiit  the  humblest  of  his  constitu- 
k«t*.  It  18  wle  of  the  j)oflahlci  of  lus  popu’ 


larity  to  lie  interviewed  by  people  who  have 
no  earthly  object  to  gain,  as  well  as  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  hold  it  his  duty  to  tiirther  their 
private  or  public  interests.  Of  the  two 
classes,  the  former  is  jirobably  the  most  ex¬ 
asperating  to  a  busy  man.  Our  engraving 
on  page  141  represents  a  visitor  at  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  Senate  Chamber  sending 
in  his  card  to  a  senator.  In  the  jH'rson 
taking  the  card  will  be  recognized  the 
genial  Door-KeejxT  of  the  lunate,  Mr. 
Christie,  to  whose  ready  courtesy  our  artist 
is  indebted  for  many  favors. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  CUPOLA. 

Tlie  sight-seeking  pilgrim  in  Washington 
has  certain  duties  devolving  upon  him  which 
he  cannot  escape  without  forfeiting  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  self-respect.  To  mount  the 
seemingly  interminable  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  up  to  the  cupola  of  the  Cajiitol  is  one  of 
these  duties.  The  view  from  this  height  is 
magnificent,  —  a  panorama  embracing  the 
Virginia  woodlands,  the  Potomac,  and  a 
hundred  points  of  historic  interest ;  but  by 
the  time  the  reckless  tourist  has  attained 
the  desirable  elevation,  his  collajised  state 
leaves  him  in  no  condition  to  appreciate 
the  loveliness  of  the  landscape  stretching 
out  at  his  feet.  Our  illustration  on  page 
141  shows  a  number  of  visitors  on  their 
winding  way  to  the  cupola.  Two  of  the 
party — just  guilty  of  matrimony,  likely 
enough  —  have  paused  at  an  opening  on  the 
landing  to  take  a  look  at  the  rotunda,  where 
they  are  saluted  by  the  sight  of  the  most 
wretched  collection  of  paintings  in  the 
known  world.  If  any  American  of  taste, 
after  viewing  this  remarkable  art  gallery, 
should  be  so  mortified  for  his  country’s 
sake  as  to  throw  himself  from  the  toj)  of 
the  Capitol,  the  conscientious  coroner  could 
return  but  one  verdict, — that  of  “justi¬ 
fiable  suicide.”  We  trust  the  young  couple 
leaning  against  the  railing  have  no  such 
gloomy  intention,  but  will  return  the  ortho¬ 
dox  way  after  having  seen  the  sights  from 
the  cupola. 

THE  RED  CROSS. 

'Tlie  sketch  on  page  124  represents  an 
English  l.ady,  one  of  the  numerous  band  of 
the  “  Ri‘d  Cross  ”  sisterhood,  who,  during 
the  recent  campaigns,  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  ministering  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  victims  of  war.  Manv  a 
refined  and  delicately  nurtured  woman  has 
left  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  her  peace¬ 
ful  English  home,  —  a  voluntary  exile,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  a  foreign  army, 
spending  the  long  sultry  days  of  summer, 
and  the  cold  dreary  nights  of  winter,  in  the 
wards  of  an  army  ambulance,  often  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  news  from  her  native 
home.  The  sketch  depicts  a  room  in  one  of 
the  many  stately  old  French  chateaux,  but 
a  few  short  months  ago  the  home  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  family,  the  scene  of  festive  gather¬ 
ings,  now  the  refuge  of  pain  and  suffering. 
The  lofty  salom  converted  into  hospital 
wards ;  camp  bedsteads  and  the  rough  ap¬ 
pliances  of  a  field  ambulance  replacing  the 
luxurious  canopies  and  inlaid  cabinets.  Tlie 
delicately  furnished  boudoir  and  “  Cham- 
bre  de  Madame”  converted  into  store-rooms, 
heaps  of  coarse  woollen  clothing  and  piles 
of  bandages  filling  the  wardrobes  where  gor¬ 
geous  rohes  were  wont  to  hang.  On  the 
shelves  the  varied  appliances  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  lady’s  toilet  ruthlessly  cleared  away  to 
make  room  for  neatly  arranged  stores  of 
medical  comforts  and  necessaries.  The 
young  Englishwoman  has  evidently  with 
her  own  hands  been  opening  one  of  the 
large  well-packed  bales  sent  by  her  gen¬ 
erous  countrywomen.  She  is  now  carrying 
a  bundle  of  bandages  into  the  adjoining 
ward,  where  the  surgeon  is  doubtless  wait¬ 
ing  for  her. 

THE  ECLIPSE  AT  GIBRALTAR. 

Men  of  science  hoped  at  the  Eclipse  of 
1870  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  corona, 
including  beams  and  streamers;  but  the 
clearest  possible  sky  was  indispensable  for 
the  proper  use  of  so  delicate  an  instrument 
as  the  polariscope,  and  this  condition  was 
not  accorded  at  Gibraltar  even  for  a  second. 
A  correspondent  of  The  Graphic  who  viewed 
the  phenomenon  from  the  Signal  Station  on 
the  crest  of  the  Rock,  succeeded  in  making 
a  drawing  of  the  total  eclipse,  which  draw¬ 
ing  we  reproduce  on  page  125.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  member  of  the  English  Expedi¬ 
tion,  writes  as  follows :  “  An  interesting 
map  of  the  path  of  the  total  phase  of  this 
solar  eclipse  is  published  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  Circular.  Gibraltar  lies  south  of 
the  centre  line  of  the  total  jdiase,  and  the 
limit  of  totality  extended  about  twenty 
miles  south  beyond  us.  The  cusps  were 
lH.a"tlfttl  at  the  Station  all  through,  and  one 
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feature  connected  with  them  which  excited 
iny  interest  greatly  from  time  to  time,  was 
the  vividly  stereoscopic  or  globular  form  of 
the  dark  moon,  as  she  was  gradually  ad¬ 
vancing  to  cover  up  the  sun.  His  disc,  on 
the  contrary,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  flat, 
and  to  be  throwing  a  species  of  rosy  light 
over  the  eastern  limb  ot  the  moon,  in  spite 
of  her  dark  side  being  towards  us,  which 
displayed,  with  thrilling  sense  of  proximity, 
her  orange  roundness.” 

.MAUHHAL  PRIM. 

The  ecpiestrian  portrait  of  (Jeneral  Prim 
which  we  print  on  page  132,  was  engraved 
from  a  picture  painted  at  Madrid  by  lleg- 
naidt.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  Mar¬ 
shal,  and  desired  rather  to  reproduce  a  page 
of  history  than  to  j)aint  a  mere  likeness. 
He  intended  it  for  the  General,  who  had 
given  him  several  sittings,  but  when  the 
j)icture  was  finished,  Prim  insisted  on 
changes  which  the  artist  refused  to  make. 
He  wanted  to  wear  his  hat,  or  rather  he 
wanted  tlie  people  in  the  background  taken 
out  of  the  picture,  saying  that  he  never  ap- 
j>eared  uncovered  before  the  lower  orders 
Thereupon  Regnault  kept  his  picture,  and 
sent  it  to  the  Paris  Kxhibition,  where  it 
achieved  a  great  success. 

“  COASTING  ”  AT  O.MAIIA. 

“  Coasting  ”  is  a  pastime  witli  which, 
about  a  certain  ])arallel  of  latitude,  all 
American  children  are  familiar  fronl  their 
earliest  days.  The  English  notion  that  the 
Americans  don’t  care  for  physical  exercise, 
would  be  quickly  dispelled  by  a  visit  to  the 
Northern  and  Northwestern  regions  in  win¬ 
ter,  especially  to  Omaha.  Tlie  tbrm  and 
style  ot  the  “  sleds  ”  which  the  children  use 
there  may  be  seen  in  tlie  picture ;  the  sled 
is  usually  a  plain,  square,  thin  piece  of  board 
nailed  to  two  runners,  the  lower  side  of  the 
runners  being  bound  with  iron  or  steel,  and 
the  top  of  the  sled  being  painted  with  fan¬ 
tastic  designs,  and  the  name  of  the  sled,  for 
instance,  “  Reindeer,”  “  AVarwhoo(),”  “  Fly¬ 
ing  Kite,”  “  Eagle.”  About  Christinas 
time  these  sleds  are  in  great  demand  as 
iresents  for  the  young  folks,  who  know  no 
letter  s)K)rt  than  to  “  coast  ”  on  the  white 
snow-crested  hills  and  down  the  sloping 
roads. 

Healthier  siiort  there  cannot  be,  and  it  is 
much  less  dangerous  than  skating,  which  di¬ 
vides  the  hours  with  coasting  in  the  winter 
season.  In  the  picture  the  children  have 
the  ilashing,  vigorous,  and  lusty  look  which 
gives  promise  of  a  hardy  race  of  men  and 
women.  The  Omaha  clflldren  have  a  long 
season,  often  of  two  or  three  months,  when 
the  snow  on  the  hills  is  crisp  and  solid,  un¬ 
broken  by  the  frequent  thaws  of  the  east, 
and  where  they  may  either  coast  down  the 
surrounding  hills  or  skate  on  the  broad  ami 
now  hard  frozen  Missouri. 

A  r.tniSIAN  DOG  AND  CAT  M.VRKET. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  indications  are  that 
Paris  wilt  not  be  able  to  hold  out  much 
longer.  With  the  entry  of  the  Prussians 
into  the  French  capital  there  will  be  an  end 
to  such  scenes  as  that  illustrated  in  the 
sketch  on  jiage  137, —  the  dog  and  cat 
butcher  established  in  the  St.  Germain 
Market.  A  Paris  correspondent  gives  these 
jiarticulars,  touching  prices  :  “  A  large  dog 
fetches  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
francs,  but  the  small  ones  sell  for  twelve, 
twenty,  or  thirty  francs,  according  to  size. 
Cats  vary  from  nine  to  twenty-five  francs. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  day  the  by¬ 
standers  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
these  additions  to  our  alimentation,  some 
maintaining  that  dog-flesh  is  a  good  imita¬ 
tion  of  mutton,  while  others  declare  that  it 
more  resembles  game.  It  is  probable  that 
Sam  Weller’s  pieman,  had  he  been  present, 
would  still  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  it 
all  depended  upon  the  sauce. 

“  The  Figaro  is  responsible  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  A  gentleman,  coming  out  of  a 
restaurant  after  a  hearty  dinner,  hearing  a 
boy  whistling,  and  calling  ‘  Fox,  Fox,’  felt 
a  sudden  start  in  his  stomach.  A  friend 
explained  the  symptom  by  suggesting  that 
the  food  had  probably  been  insufliciently 
cooked. 

“  We  have  already  consumed  the  animals 
of  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  The  antelopes,  camels,  giraffes, 
&c.,  are  luxuries  within  the  reach  of  the 
rich  alone.  A  short  time  ago  the  flesh  of  two 
camels  and  of  a  young  elephant  were  offered 
for  sale  by  a  butcher,  who  is  said  to  have 
given  4,000  francs  for  the  two  former  ani¬ 
mals.”  Of  course  when  the  Prussians  take 
possession  of  Paris  there  will  be  a  beneficial 
change  in  the  diet  of  the  Parisians. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Swearing  —  Past  and  Present.  — 
An  English  magazine-writer  congratulates 
his  countrymen  on  the  gi-adual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  profanity  among  the  educated 
classes,  although  the  British  workingman 
still  utters  terrible  blasphemies.  The  writer 
opens  with  a  confession  :  — 

It  must  be  confessed  (he  saysl  the  science 
of  cursing  has  been  too  liberally  cultivated 
among  us.  It  is  said  the  Saxons,  greater 
adepts  at  swilling  than  swearing,  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  wonderful  variety  of  oaths  their 
conauerors  had  at  their  command,  quite  as 
muen  as  at  their  constant  use  of  them.  The 
Normans  could  hardly  speak  without  swear¬ 
ing;  but  the  Saxons  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  shocked  thereby,  but  rather  to  have 
followed  the  example  as  one  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation.  In  Chaucer’s  time,  if  we  may  ac¬ 
cept  him  as  an  authority,  —  and  we  think 
we  may,  —  every  one,  high  or  low,  was  giv¬ 
en  to  this  vice ;  sex  made  no  difierence  in 
the  matter ;  they  swore  by  anything  and 
everything.  Nor  did  things  improve  much 
with  time.  The  Elizabethan  was  such  a 
swearing  age  that  it  could  have  been  no 
fear  of  shocking  the  ears  of  tlie  people  he 
vainly  hoped  to  conquer,  that  prompted  the 
commander  of  the  Armada  to  issue  orders 
that  “  no  soldier,  mariner,  or  other  do 
blaspheme  or  rage  against  God,  our  Lady 
or  any  of  the  saints,  uiion  pain  that 
he  shall  therefore  sharply  be  corrected,  and 
very  well  chastened,  and  for  oaths  of  less 
quality,  the  governors  of  the  ships  they  go 
in  shall  proceed  to  remedy  all  by  punishing 
them,  or  taking  away  their  allowance  of 
wine,  or  otherwise  as  they  shall  think  good.” 

As  late  as  1774,  ladies  minced  out  “  O 
Lud  !  ”  with  their  pretty  lips,  the  Crabtrees 
and  Backbites  larding  their  scandal  with 
’slife,  ’sdeath,  or  ’fore  gad.  Honest  Bob 
Acres,  revelling  in  such  eccentric  exclama¬ 
tions  as  “  odds  whips  and  wheels,”  “  odds 
blushes  and  blooms,”  “  odds  triggers  and 
flints,”  declares  “damns  have  had  their 
day,”  being  superseded  by  a  new  nietliod  of 
swearing,  “  invented  by  a  commander  of  our 
militia,  who  says  that  there  is  no  meaning  in 
the  common  oaths,  and  that  nothing  but  their 
antiquity  makes  them  respectable ;  because, 
he  says,  the  ancients  would  never  stick  to  an 
oath  or  two,  but  would  say  by  Jove,  or  by 
Bacchus,  or  by  Mars,  or  by  Venus,  or  by 
Fallas,  according  to  the  sentiment ;  so  that, 
to  swear  with  propriety,  the  oath  should  be 
an  echo  to  the  sense,  and  this  is  called  the 
o.ath  referential  or  sentimental  swearing.” 
Ridiculous  as  all  this  seems,  Sheridan  was 
guilty  of  little  or  no  exaggeration ;  such  was 
the  practice  of  the  dandies  of  the  day,  who 
thus  avoided  what  Lady  Wallace  calls  the 
(jrossierete  of  an  oath,  although  not  so  utterly 
as  her  own  Dafibdil  with  his  D.  I.  O.  —  for 
“  damme,  I ’m  off !  ”  an  example  of  initial 
swearing  perhaps  surpassed  by  the  official 
who  condensed  a  refusal  into  three  letters, 
by  writing  U.  B.  D.  on  the  cemer  of  the 
applicant’s  epistle. 


A  GENTLEMAN  writing  froiii  Frankfort 
gives  a  notion  of  the  lack  of  Prussian  sym- 
jiathy  in  the  south  of  Germany  :  “  I  found 
the  place  most  emphatically  anti-Prussian. 
At  breakfast  I  entered  into  conversation  in 
French  with  my  neighbor  at  the  table,  and 
soon  discovered  that  German  unity  is  still, 
like  Wagner’s  music,  ‘  the  harmony  of  the 
future.’  After  a  little  desultory  conversation 
about  the  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war, 
my  neighbor  commenced  an  attack  upon 
King  William.  I  naturally  expressed  sui^ 
irise  at  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  and  asked 
lim  if  he  were  not  a  Prussian.  ‘  A  Prus¬ 
sian  1  ’  he  exclaimed,  with  great  disgust ; 
‘no,  a  thousand  times  no.’  Certainly  his 
accent  was  not  exactly  Parisian,  but  stUl  I 
thought  ‘  he  might  be  a  Frenchman  whose 
education  has  been  much  neglected.’  So  I 
ventured,  ‘  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  a  French¬ 
man.’  ‘  No,’  he  replied  quickly ;  “  I  am  not  a 
Frenchman,  I  am  a  German.’  I  observed  that 
until  then  I  had  imagined  that  Prussian  and 
German  meant  the  same  thing.  ‘No,’  he 
said,  e.xcitedly,  —  ‘  no,  a  thousand  times,  no.’ 
I  apologized  for  m^  mistake,  and  murmured 
something  about  King  William  being  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  ‘  Ah,’  he  replied,  ‘  that 
is  all  very  well  for  the  moment;  but  how 
long  will  he  remain  Emperor  of  Germany  ? 
I  will  bet  you  not  a  year  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  peace  I  ’  Then  he  nodded  very  se¬ 
riously,  and  lighted  a  cigar.  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  this  conversation  had  not 
the  general  tone  been  observable  in  certain 
visible  signs  in  the  town  itself.  All  thp 
shopkemiers  I  spoke  with  sneered  covertly 
attne  FrusJans.  During  my  tour  I  have 
noticed  that  one  picture  eiyoyi  great  popn- 


I  larity  It  is  a  representation  of  King  Wil- 
I  liam  (the  ‘mystic  drunkard,’  as  the  French 
call  him)  surrounded  by  the  various  kings, 
rinces,  and  grand  dukes  of  Germany.  His 
lajesty  is  depicted  as  being  on  agreeable 
terms  with  everybody.  He  is  actually  shak¬ 
ing  hands  (in  rather  a  vague  manner,  it  is 
true)  with  the  representatives  of  W iirtem- 
burg  and  Bavaria.  I  went  into  a  shop 
where  photographs  were  sold,  and  asked  for 
this  picture.  The  shopkeeper  stammered, 
and  said,  ‘  Well,  I  had  one,  but  a  gentleman 
bought  it  out  of  the  window  and  tore  it  up 
before  my  face.  ITie  fact  is,  sir,  it  is  not 
very  popular  with  us  in  this  part  of  the 
world.’  ” 
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CONVENTION  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  18  and  19,  to  develop  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  to  tne  Constitution  by 
which  God  should  be  recognized  as  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  and  Christianity  as  the  basis  of  our 
government.  Ex-Gov.  Pollock  of  ennsylvania 
presided. 

Tbe  Fenians  recently  released  by  the  British 
Government,  reached  New  York  Jan.  19,  where 
there  was  much  rivalry  as  to  who  should  have  tbe 
great  honor  of  receiving  them. 

A  very  successful  raid  with  mounted  troops  has 
recently  been  made  on  illicit  distilleries  in  East 
Tennessee. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern  Committee  closed 
the  investigation  ot  the  charges  against  Rev.  Dr. 
Lanahan  Jan.  20.  The  charges  made  b  Dr.  Lan- 
ahan  and  the  replies  thereto  are  withdrawn,  and 
Dr.  Lanahan  is  to  be  reinstated  in  his  position  as 
one  of  tbe  agents  of  the  Book  Concern  at  New 
York. 

Elections  for  U.  S.  Senator  have  taken  place  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  Jan.  17.  Gov.  Levi  Sanlsbury  from  Delaware ; 
Hon.  T.  W.  Ferry  from  Michigan;  Jan.  18,  Gen. 
F.  P.  Blair  from  Missouri,  for  Senator  Drake’s  un- 
expired  term,  to  March  4,  1873;  Hon.  P.  W. 
Hitchcock  from  Nebraska;  Jan.  24,  Hon.  F.  T. 
Frelinghnysen  from  New  Jersey;  Jan.  25,  Alexan¬ 
der  C^dwell  from  Kansas. 

Tbe  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  presented  his  project 
for  cheap  trains  for  the  working  classes  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  Jan.  19.  He  showed 
that  in  London  workmen  are  carried  each  way  for 
ten  miles  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  (25  cts.)  per 
week,  and  argued  that  it  would  be  tor  the  interest 
of  Massachusetts  railroads  to  make  liberal  conces¬ 
sions  of  the  same  character.  The  Legislature  has 
authority  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  Mr.  Quincy 
also  spoke  in  favor  of  encouraging  the  working 
classes  to  obtain  homes  in  tlie  country,  and  in¬ 
stanced  the  progrw  made  abroad  in  that  resp^t. 
He  asked  tbe  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  an  association  which  would 
buy  land  and  build  houses  thereon  with  fnnds  pro¬ 
cured  from  savings-banks,  anu  secured  by  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  property.  Tbe  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  would  gradually  pay  off  the  indebtedness, 
and  thus  in  due  time  own  their  own  homes. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  War.  —  Gen.  Bourbaki  attacked  Von  Wer- 
der,  near  Belfort,  Jan.  16, 16,  and  17,  but  was  re¬ 
pulsed  with  great  loss. 

Gen.  Faidherbe  was  attacked  by  Von  Goeben  at 
Bavois,  Jan.  19,  and  St.  Quentin,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss. 

An  ineffectual  sortie  was  mode  from  Mont  Va- 
len'en  Jan.  19.  Gen.  Trochu  asked  for  an  arm¬ 
istice,  which  was  refused. 

The  bombardment  of  Paris  has  been  almost 
incessant  for  the  past  week,  but  with  no  very  seri¬ 
ous  result.  Its  continuance,  however,  and  the 
failure  of  the  sevend  sorties  attempted,  have  pro¬ 
duced  general  demoralization  in  Paris.  Trochu  is 
regarded  as  unequal  to  the  emergency,  and  has 
resigned  the  office  of  Military  Commandant,  but 
retains  the  office  of  Civil  Governor.  At  this  date, 
Jan.  26,  it  is  not  known  who  will  succeed  him  as 
Commander  in  Paris. 

A  despatch  from  Versailles,  Jan.  21 ,  states  that  at 
an  interview  with  Regnier,  Bismarck  said:  “  Bour¬ 
baki  is  caught  between  Von  Werder  and  Mantenf- 
fel,  and  must  shortly  surrender.  Paris  will  capit¬ 
ulate  in  a  day  or  two,  when  300,000  Germans  will 
be  released  to  subjugate  France.  I  want  a  party 
to  negotiate  with.  I  cannot  negotiate  with  the 
nation.”  Regnier  suggesting  that  it  would  be  sui¬ 
cidal  for  anv  party  in  France  to  make  peace,  Bis¬ 
marck  angrily  clc^d  the  interview. 

King  Wiliam  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors,  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Jan.  19,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  German 
princes  and  representatives  of  the  army.  He  issued 
the  following  proclamation  on  the  occasion:  — 

“In  consequence  of  the  appeal  of  the  German 

t rinces  and  free  towns  for  us  to  restore  the  German 
Empire,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years,  we  announce 
that  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  fatherland  to  accept 
the  imperial  dignity.  Henceforth  we  and  our 
successors  will  bring  to  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Germany  the  hope  that  God  will  vouchsafe  a  bliss¬ 
ful  future  to  faUierland,  and  that  under  our  aus¬ 
pices  its  ancient  splendor  may  be  restored.  We 
accept  of  the  dignity  conscious  of  our  duty  to  pre¬ 
serve,  with  German  fidelity,  the  rights  of  the  em¬ 
pire  and  of  its  members,  to  maintain  peace,  and  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  independence  of  G«- 
many,  in  the  hope  that  the  German  people  will 
reap,  in  lasting  peace  within  our  boundaries,  the 
fruits  of  their  oloody  battles,  and  be  safe  against 
a  renewal  of  French  attacks.  God  grant  tliat  we 
and  our  successors  may  protect  the  enc  pire,  not  by 
warlike  conquests,  but  by  works  of  jieace,  free¬ 
dom,  and  civilization.” 

In  the  North  German  Parliament  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  King  William  had  accepted  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany  was  greeted  with  deafening 
cheers,  and  unbounded  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 
There  was  also  a  great  military  pageant  in  honor 
of  the  restoration. 


A  Versailles  despatch  of  Jan.  23  states  that 
Count  Bismarck  has  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  the  staff  and  baton  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  in  the  Pruseian  armv,  and  has  been 
fully  and  officially  invested  with  the  powers  per¬ 
taining  to  his  new  poeition.  , 

Count  B'smarck,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  17,  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  American,  Swiss,  and  other  foreign 
Ministers  in  Paris,  denies  the  reasonableness  of 
their  demand,  that  their  compatriots  might  be 
allowed  to  quit  the  city.  Neutrals,  he  says,  had 
abundant  notice  before  the  siege.  The  only  out¬ 
let  now  is  capitulation.  The  facilities  for  the 
intercourse  of  the  Ministers  with  their  respective 
governments  continue,  though  they  are  inconven¬ 
ient. 

The  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers  met  at 
London,  Jan.  17,  and  Earl  Granville  was  named 
president.  Without  taking  any  important  action, 
it  adjourned  to  the  24th.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  Jules  Favre  to  attend  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  but  tho  latest  report  is  that  he  has  concluded 
not  to  do  so. 

In  consequence  of  the  criticisms  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  his  seat  from  Green¬ 
wich,  Jan.  20;  and  Mr.  Groevenor  retired  from 
Westminster  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Admiral  Rodgers,  commandingjthe  Asiatic  fleet, 
reports  from  Woosnng,  Chin^  Dec.  12,  his  return 
to  that  place  from  Pekin,  with  Secretary  Seward 
and  his  party,  who,  on  their  journey  to  and  from 
the  capital,  were  everywhere  receiveil  with  cour¬ 
tesy.  In  Pekin,  Prince  Kong  and  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  returned  the  visit  which  had 
been  made  to  them.  The  interview  was  very 
agreeable,  but  their  conversation  was  confined  to 
generalities.  Mr.  Seward  once  or  twice  touched 
lightly  upon  serious  matters,  but  discussion  was 
avoided  by  them.  The  Admiral  was  convinced, 
from  the  impressions  he  received  from  various 
sources,  that  the  imperial  government  understands 
that  it  cannot  cope  with  any  great  western  power 
in  war.  and  will  avoid,  as  far  as  it  can,  any  occa¬ 
sion  for  war.  Admiral  Rodgers  says  the  present 
dynasty  is  in  a  helpless  and  decaying  condition 
and  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  he  predicts  its 
speedy  downfall.  The  Admiral  and  Minister  Low 
will  go  to  Corea  in  May,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
that  government. 

Advices  from  San  Domingo,  dated  Jan.  10,  state 
that  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  favorably 
received,  and  by  many  persons  with  enthusiasm. 
Affairs  are  at  a  stand  still,  and  proposed  improve¬ 
ments  are  awaiting  tbe  action  of  the  American 
Congress.  Agents  of  German,  English,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  capitalists,  are  travelling  about,  making  in- 
vestig  ations,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  begin  enter¬ 
prises  vhen  annexation  is  consummated. 

Cab  il,  the  revolutionary  chief,  continues  to 
issue  .clamations  and  make  depredations,  with¬ 
out,  ly;  ever,  caring  to  meet  the  troops  of  Baez. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


January  IS. 

Fuiaxcial. 

LoasoR.  —  Consols,  92>^  ;  C.  8.  i-20's,  1862,  90  V  ;  do. 
1867,  883k. 

NzwToax.— Gold,  110 14  ;  U.  S.  e’s,  1881,  llOV' ;  6-20’s, 
1863, 109>f  ;  da  1367,  lOT^f. 

ComzaciAL. 

LivaarooL.  —  Cotton,  middUng  nplands.  7Vd. 

Nxw  Took.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  15V'a  ;  red 
winter  wheat,  8 1.50  9  1.55. 

Cdoaoo.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  81.19  V  (^o.  2). 

January  19. 

FUfAXOlAl.. 

Lonnea.  —  Consols,  92  V  i  U.  B.  6-20’s,  1862,  00  V  i  do. 
1867,  8SV. 

NrwToax.- Gold,  110 V  i  U  8.  e’s.lW,  nov,  5  20’s, 
1802,  109  V  ;  do.  1867,  lOT.V 

CoMwaacisL. 

LrvaapooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  77^6. 

Nsw  Yobk.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15,Va  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.50  ^  1.55 

Cbicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  S  1.12  V  (Na  2). 

January  30. 

Fiasacui. 

Loasoa.  —  Consols.  92^1  ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  90 '4  ;  da 
1867,  883k. 

FaAHKrOBT.  —  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  M-'i- 

Naw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  llOV' ;  U.  8.  6  s,  1881,  IIO.V  ;  5  20’s, 
1862, 109V  ;  do.  1867, 1C8. 

Coim.sBCpa. 

~  .ivsmgoni..  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7.Vd. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  11s.  Id. 

Naw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  nnliuvls,  15Vc. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.58  (fO  1  56. 

OmCAeo. —  Bed  winter  wheal,  8 1  22  (No.  2). 

January  31. 

IhXANCI.U- 

Loasoa.  —  Consuls,  92V  ;  C.  8.  5  CO’S,  1862,  90’.' ;  do. 
1867,  88X. 

Naw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  llOV :  U-  S.  6’s,  1S81,  IIO.V  ;  6-20’s, 
1862, 109  V  ;  da  1867,  108  V. 

OOKMSaCIAL. 

lovaapooi..  —  Cotton,  inuldling  uplands.  7Vd. 

Naw  Yoax.  —  Cotto.-,  middling  uplands,  15  .a;  red  win¬ 
ter  wr-ot,  81.52  (fg  1.56. 

CHICA90.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  81.21  V  (Na  2). 

January  33. 

FciAacui- 

Loanoa.  —  Consols,  92V  ;  U.  5.  6.20‘s,  1862,  90V*  1  Ac. 
1887,  83%. 

FxANxroBT.  —  U.  a.  6-20’8,  1862,  943W. 

Naw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  110%  ;  C.  9.  6’s,  1331, 110% ;  &-20’s, 
1862, 10»V  >  4o.  1867, 108’,. 

CoioiiaciAi. 

Livaarooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7V<1- 

Naw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15>,a  ;  red  win- 
tsr  wheat,  81.63  1.57. 

CmCAOa  — Bed  winter  wheat,  81.'26V  (Na  2). 

January  34. 

Finaxoai. 

Lcanoa.  —  Consols.  O’lV ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  90,’.* ;  do. 
1867.  88V- 

,  Naw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  1103k  ;  t*.  8.  6’3, 1331,  111 ;  5  20’s, 

I  1802, 109,V  ;  Oa  1367,  lOS,’*. 

I  COVUEKCIAl. 

I  Lrvaarnoi.  — Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7Vd. 

Naw  Y'oox.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplsnds,  15 '.c- ;  red 
winter  wheat,  8 1.56  ®  1.66. 

I  Oarasao,  —  Red  winter  wheat,  8  l.w.V  (Bo.  2). 
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[February  11, 1871. 


THE  MARQUIS  HE  VILLEMER.* 


«Y  GEORGE  SAND. 


[Tniulktcd  from  the  Franrh  for  KruT  Satcrdat,  by 
Ralph  Kuleb.] 


MLLE.  DE  SAINT-GENEIX  went  out 
with  such  energetic  resolution  that  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Villemer  dared  not  say  another  word 
to  detain  her.  *  She  saw  that  Caroline  was 
irritated  and  hurt.  She  blamed  herself  for 
having  made  it  too  evident  that  “  she  knew 
all,”  while  the  poor  woman  actually  knew 
nothing,  for  she  did  not  perceive  Caroline’s 
real  affection. 

So  far  was  she  from  this  that  she  tried  to 
])ersuade  herself  Caroline  hatLalways  loved 
the  Duke,  that  she  had  sacrificed  herself  to 
his  happiness,  or  that,  perhaps,  like  a  prac¬ 
tical  girl,  she  was  counting  upon  the  return 
of  his  friendship  after  the  honeymoon  of  his 
marriage.  “  In  the  latter  case,”  thought  the 
Marchioness,  “  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let 
her  remain  in  the  house.  Some  time  or 
other  it  would  bring  unhappiness  into  my 
voung  household ;  but  it  is  too  soon  to  have 
Ler  go  away  —  and  so  abruptly  :  the  Mar¬ 
quis  would  be  almost  insane.  She  will  grow 
calm,  lay  her  plans,  and  whenever  she  re¬ 
turns  with  them  I  will  persuade  her  to  ac¬ 
commodate  herself  to  mine.” 

For  an  hour,  then,  the  Marchioness 
was  engaged  upon  her  own  plans.  She 
would  see  her  son  again  that  evening,  as  had 
been  agreed,  and  would  tell  him  that  she 
had  sounded  Caroline’s  inclinations,  and 
found  her  very  cold  toward  him.  For  sev¬ 
eral  days  she  would  avoid  the  decisive  ex¬ 
planation.  She  would  gain  time,  she  would 
induce  Caroline  herself  to  discourage  him, 
but  gently  and  with  prudence.  In  a  word  she 
was  planning  to  control  the  fates,  when  she 
saw  the  hour  had  passed  and  Caroline  had 
tailed  to  come.  She  inquired  for  her.  She 
was  told  that  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  had 
gone  away  in  a  hackney-coach  with  a  very 
small  bundle,  leaving  behind  the  following 
letter :  — 

“Madame  de  Villemer, — 

“  I  have  just  received  the  sad  news  that 
one  of  my  sister’s  children  is  seriously  ill. 
Pardon  me  for  hastening  to  her  at  once  with¬ 
out  having  asked  your  leave ;  you  have  vis¬ 
itors.  Besides,  I  know  how  kind  you  are ; 
vou  will  surely  give  me  twenty-four  hours. 
1  shall  be  back  by  to-morrow  evening.  Re¬ 
ceive  the  assurance  of  my  tender  and  pro¬ 
found  regard.  “  Caroline.” 

“  Well  now,  that  is  admirable  1  ”  said  the 
Marchioness  to  herself,  after  a  moment  of 
surprise  and  fright.  “  She  enters  into  my 
ideas ;  she  has  enabled  me  to  win  the  first 
evening,  the  hardest  of  all  certmnly.  By 
promising  to  come  back  to-morrow  night  she 
keeps  my  son  from  rushing  away  to  Etampes. 
To-morrow  probably  she  will  have  a  new  pre¬ 
text  for  not  returning  —  But  I  would  rath¬ 
er  not  know  what  she  means  to  do.  I  shall 
then  be  sure  that  the  Marquis  will  never 
get  the  truth  from  me.” 

Nevertheless,  the  evening  came  too  soon 
for  her  comfort.  Her  fears  increased  as  she 
saw  the  hour  approaching  when  they  would 
have  to  dine  together. 

If  Caroline  had  really  fled  a  little  farther 
than  Etampes,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  time. 
She  then  decided  upon  telling  an  untruth. 
She  never  spoke  to  her  son  until  they  were 
just  seating  themselves  at  table,  contriving  to 
keep  herself  surrounded  by  others.  It  was 
a  great  dinner,  very  ceremonious ;  but,  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  anxious  gaze  which  he  fas¬ 
tened  upoa  her,  before  taking  her  seat  she 
said  to  the  young  Duchess,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  overheard  by  the  Marquis,  “  Mile,  de 
Saint-Geneix  will  not  come  to  dinner.  She 
has  a  little  niece  ill  at  the  convent,  and  has 
asked  leave  to  go  and  see  her.” 

Immediately  after  dinner  the  Marquis, 
tortured  with  anxiety,  tried  to  speak  to  his 
mother.  She  avoided  him  again :  but,  see¬ 
ing  him  preparing  to  go  out,  she  made  signs 
for  him  to  come  near  and  whispered  to  him ; 
“  She  has  n’t  gone  to  the  convent,  but  to 
Etampes.” 

“  Then  why  did  n’t  you  tell  us  so  a  while 
ago?” 

“I  was  mistaken.  I  had  scarcely  read 
the  note,  which  was  just  given  me  this  even¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  the  little  girl  who  is  men¬ 
tioned,  but  another  of  the  children ;  how¬ 
ever,  she  will  return  to-morrow  morning. 
Come  I  there  is  nothing  alarming  in  this.  Be 
careful,  my  son,  your  bewildered  face  aston¬ 
ishes  every  one.  There  are  ill-disposed  per¬ 
sons  everywhere  :  what  if  some  one  should 

*  Entered  according  to  'Act  of  CongrcM,  in  the  year 
iSTO,  by  FiiLba,  Oaooo_^  tc  Oo.^  in  the  OIBm  of  tt!«  lii- 


happen  to  think  and  say  that  you  were  en¬ 
vious  of  your  brother’s  happiness  I  It  is 
known  that  at  first  it  was  you  —  ” 

“  Ah  1  mother,  that  is  the  very  thing ! 
You  are  keeping  something  tix)m  me.  It  is 
Caroline  who  is  ill.  She  is  here,  I  am  sure 
of  it.  Let  me  inquire  on  your  behalf  —  ” 

“  Do  you  want  to  compromise  her,  then  ? 
'That  would  be  no  way  to  prepossess  her  in 
your  favor.” 

“  She  is  not  well  disposed  toward  me, 
then  ?  Mother,  you  have  spoken  to  her.” 

“  No,  I  have  n’t  seen  her ;  she  went  away 
this  morning.” 

“  You  said  the  note  came  this  evening.” 

“  I  received  it  —  some  time,  I  can’t  tell 
when ;  but  these  questions  are  not  very  amia- 
able,  my  son.  Pray  be  calm ;  we  are  observed.” 

The  poor  mother  did  not  know  how  to  tell 
a  lie.  Her  son’s  anguish  pierced  her  to  the 
heart.  She  struggled  for  an  hour  against 
the  sight.  Eveir  time  he  approached  a 
door,  she  followed  him  with  a  glance  which 
plainly  told  of  her  fear  that  he  would  go : 
their  eyes  would  meet,  and  the  Marquis 
would  remain,  as  if  held  by  his  mother’s 
anxiety.  She  could  not  bear  this  long.  She 
was  broken  down  by  the  fatigue  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  she  had  endurra  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
by  the  excitement  of  the  festivity  which,  for 
several  days,  she  had  been  trying  to  enliven 
with  all  her  cleverness;  and  above  all,  by 
the  violent  efibrt  she  had  made  since  dinner, 
to  appear  calm.  She  had  herself  conducted 
back  to  her  own  apartment,  and  there  faint¬ 
ed  in  the  arms  of  the  Marquis,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  her. 

Urbain  lavished  the  most  tender  care  on 
bis  mother,  reproaching  himself  a  thousand 
times  for  having  agitated  her ;  assuring  her 
that  he  was  composed,  that  he  would  not 
ask  another  question  until  she  had  recovered. 
He  watched  over  her  the  whole  night.  The 
next  day,  finding  her  perfectly  well,  he  ven¬ 
tured  upon  a  tew  timid  questions.  She 
showed  liim  Caroline’s  note,  and  he  waited 
patiently  until  evening.  The  evening 
Drought  a  firash  note,  (hited  at  Etampes. 
The  child  was  better,  but  still  so  poorly  that 
Madame  Heudebert  desired  to  keep  Caro¬ 
line  twenty-four  hours  longer. 

The  Marquis  promised  to  be  patient  for 
twenty-four  hours  more ;  but  the  next  day, 
deceiving  his  mother  with  the  pretence  of 
going  to  ride  with  his  brother  and  sister,  he 
set  out  for  Etampes. 

There  he  learned  that  Caroline  bad  really 
been  with  her  sister,  but  had  just  set  out 
again  for  Paris.  They  must  have  passed 
each  other  on  the  way.  It  occurred  to  the 
Marquis  that  on  his  arrival,  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  anticipated,  one  of  the  children  was 
kept  out  of  si^bt,  and  silence  enjoined  upon 
the  others.  He  inquired  after  the  little  in¬ 
valid,  and  asked  to  see  him.  Camille  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  asleep  and  she  was  afraid 
to  wake  him.  M.  de  Villemer  dared  not 
mrge  the  matter,  and  returned  to  Paris  se¬ 
riously  doubting  Madame  Heudebert’s  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  wholly  unable  to  explain  her 
embarrassed  and  absent-minded  ways. 

He  hastened  to  his  mother’s ;  but  Caro¬ 
line  had  not  made  her  reappearance ;  she 
was  perhaps  at  the  convent.  He  went  there 
to  wait  for  her  before  the  iron  grate,  and  at 
the  close  of  an  hour  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
ask  for  her  in  the  name  of  Madame  de  Vil- 
Icmer.  He  was  told  that  she  had  not  been 
seen  there  for  the  last  five  days.  He  re¬ 
turned  a  second  time  to  the  Hotel  de  Xain- 
trailles ;  he  awaited  the  evening ;  his 
mother  still  seemed  ill,  and  he  controlled 
himself.  But  on  the  morrow  his  courage 
finally  broke  down,  and  he  sobbed  at  her 
feet,  begging  her  to  restore  Caroline,  whom 
he  still  believed  hidden  in  the  convent  by 
her  orders. 

Madame  de  Villemer  really  knew  nothing 
further  about  it.  She  began  to  share  her 
son’s  uneasiness.  However,  Caroline  had 
taken  with  her  only  a  very  small  bundle  of 
clothing;  she  could  have  had  but  little 
money,  for  she  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
it  all,  as  soon  as  she  received  it,  to  her  fam¬ 
ily.  She  had  left  her  jewels  and  her  books 
behind ;  so  she  could  not  be  very  far  ofiT. 

While  the  Alarquis  was  returning  to  the 
convent  with  a  letter  from  his  mother,  who, 
overcome  by  his  grief,  was  now  really  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  him  find  Caroline  again,  —  the 
young  lady,  wrapped  up  and  veiled  to  her 
chin,  was  alightmg  from  a  diligence  just 
arrived  from  Brioude,  and,  carrying  her  own 
bundle,  was  making  her  way  alone  along 
the  picturesque  boulevard  of  the  town  of 
Le  Puy  in  Velay,  toward  the  station  of  an¬ 
other  little  stage-coach,  which  was  just  then 
setting  out  for  Issingeaux. 

No  one  saw  her  face  or  thought  of  troub¬ 
ling  himself  to  do  so.  She  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions,  and  seemed  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  country,  iti  customs,  and  its  localities! 


Nevertheless,  she  was  there  for  the  first 
time ;  but,  resolute,  active,  and  cautious,  she 
had  before  leaving  Paris  bought  a  guide¬ 
book,  with  a  plan  of  the  town  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  which  she  had  carefully 
studied  on  the  way.  She  then  got  into  the 
diligence  for  Issingeaux,  telling  the  driver 
she  would  stop  at  Brives,  that  is,  at  about  a 
league  from  Le  Puy.  There  she  alighted 
at  tne  bridge  of  the  Loire,  and  disapimared, 
without  asking  her  way  of  any  one.  She 
knew  she  bad  to  follow  the  Loire  until  it 
met  the  G&gne ;  then,  directing  her  course 
toward  the  Red  Rock,  again  follow  the  bed 
of  the  torrent  flowing  at  its  foot  until  she 
reached  the  first  village.  There  could  be 
no  possible  mistake.  There  were  about 
three  leagues  to  be  traversed  on  foot  in  a 
wilderness,  and  it  was  midnight ;  but  the 
road  was  smooth,  and  the  moon  came  out 
clearly  in  a  beautiful  half-globe  from  among 
the  great  white  clouds,  driven  back  to  the 
horizon  by  the  winds  of  May. 

Where,  then,  was  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix 
going  in  this  fashion,  in  the  dejiths  of  the 
night  and  the  wilds  of  the  mountain,  through 
a  bewildering  country  ?  Has  it  been  foreot- 
ten  that  she  had  here,  in  the  village  of  Lan- 
triac,  devoted  friends  and  the  safest  of  all 
retreats?  Her  nurse,  the  good-wife  Pey- 
raque,  formerly  Justine  Lanion,  had  written 
her  a  second  letter,  about  six  weeks  before, 
and  Caroline,  remembering  with  certainty 
that  she  had  never  mentioned  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  or  to  any  one  of  the  family  these  let¬ 
ters,  or  these  people,  or  this  country,  had 
accepted  the  stern  suggestion  of  going  there 
for  a  month  or  so,  thus  making  sure  that  all 
traces  of  herself  would  be  entirely  lost. 
Thence  arose  her  precautions  against  being 
recognized  on  the  way,  and  against  exciting 
chance  curiosity  by  asking  questions. 

She  had  gone  to  Etampes  to  embrace  her 
sister,  and,  after  having  told  her  all  and  in¬ 
trusted  her  with  all,  except  the  secret  feel¬ 
ings  which  disturbed  her,  she  had  burned 
her  ships  behind  her  by  leaving  a  letter 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  was  to  be 
forwai^ed  to  Madame  de  Villemer.  In  this 
letter  she  announced  that  she  had  gone 
abroad,  pretending  to  have  found  employ¬ 
ment  there,  and  Mgging  that  no  anxiety 
should  be  felt  on  her  account. 

Cumbered  with  her  bundle,  she  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  leave  it  at  the  first  house  where  she 
could  efiect  an  entrance,  when  she  became 
aware  of  a  train  of  ox-teams  coming  behind 
her.  She  waited  for  it.  A  family  of  team¬ 
sters,  young  and  old,  with  a  woman  holding 
a  child  asleep  under  her  ca^,  were  trans¬ 
porting  some  great  hewn  logs,  —  intended  to 
serve  as  carpenters’  timber,  —  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  solid  little  wheels,  l^und  with  ropes 
to  each  end  of  the  log.  There  were  six  of 
these  logs,  each  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen 
with  a  driver  walking  beside  them.  It  was 
a  caravan,  which  occupied  a  long  space  on 
the  road. 

“  Providence,”  thought  Caroline  “^always 
helps  those  who  rely  upon  it.  Here  are  car¬ 
riages  to  choose  from  if  I  am  wear}’.” 

She  spoke  to  the  first  teamster.  He 
shook  his  head :  he  understood  only  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  country.  The  second  stopped, 
made  her  repeat  her  words,  then  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  resumed  his  walk :  he 
understood  no  better  than  the  first.  A  third 
made  signs  for  her  to  address  his  wife,  who 
was  seated  on  one  of  the  logs,  her  feet  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  rope.  Caroline  asked  her,  as 
she  walked  along,  if  they  were  going  in  the 
direction  of  Laussonne.  She  did  not  wish 
to  mention  the  name  of  Lantriac,  which  was 
nearer,  on  the  same  road.  'The  woman  re¬ 
plied  in  French  of  very  harsh  accent,  that 
they  were  going  to  Laussonne,  and  that  it 
was  “  far  off,  —  yes,  indeed  I  ” 

“  Will  you  let  me  fasten  my  bundle  to  one 
of  these  logs  ?  ” 

'The  woman  shook  her  head. 

“  Is  this  a  refusal  ?  ”  returned  Caroline. 
“  I  do  not  ask  it  for  nothing ;  I  will  pay 
you.” 

'The  same  response  came.  In  Caroline’s 
speech  the  mountaineer  had  understood 
only  the  name  of  Laussonne. 

Caroline  knew  nothing  of  the  dialect  of 
the  C^vennes.  It  had  formed  no  part  of 
the  early  education  she  had  received  from 
her  nurse.  The  music  of  Justine’s  accent, 
however,  had  lingered  in  her  memory,  and 
she  caught  at  the  bright  idea  of  imitating  it, 
which  she  succeeded  in  doing  so  well  that 
the  ears  of  the  peasant  woman  opened  at 
once.  She  understood  French  measured 
out  in  this  way,  and  even  spoke  it  herself 
quite  readily. 

“  Sit  down  there,  liehind,  on  the  next  log,” 
said  she,  “  and  give  your  bundle  to  my  hus¬ 
band.  Come  I  We  ask  nothing  for  this,  my 
da^hter.” 

Celine  tanked  her  itnd  took  a  seat  ‘.  pen 


the  log.  The  peasant  made  her  a  stirrup 
like  that  which  Wld  up  the  feet  of  his  wife, 
and  the  rustic  procession  went  on  its  way 
but  slightly  delayed  by  the  ceremony.  The 
husband,  who  walked  close  at  hand,  made 
no  attempt  to  talk.  The  Cdvenol  is  grave, 
and  if  he  is  ever  curious,  he  will  not  deign 
to  let  the  fact  appear.  He  contents  himself 
with  listening  afterward  to  the  comments  of 
the  women,  who  ask  information  boldly ; 
but  the  logs  were  long,  and  Caroline  was 
too  far  from  the  female  mountaineer  to  be  in 
danger  of  any  cross-questioning. 

She  thus  passed  at  no  great  distance  the 
Red  Rock,  which  she  mistook  at  first  for  an 
enormous  ruined  tower;  but  she  recalled 
the  stories  of  Justine  about  this  curiosity 
of  her  country,  and  recognized  the  strange 
dyke,  the  indestructible  vulcanic  monument, 
through  whose  pale  shadow  cast  by  the 
moon  she  was  now  journeying. 

The  narrow,  winding  road  rose  above  the 
torrent  little  by  little,  growing  so  contracted 
that  Caroline  was  frightened  to  see  her  feet 
hanging  in  space  over  these  awful  depths. 
The  wheels  cut  down  into  the  earth  soaked 
by  the  rains  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
dizzy  slope;  but  the  little  oxen  never 
swerved  in  the  least ;  the  driver  kept  on 
singing,  standing  a  little  way  off  when  he 
could  find  no  comfortable  place  near  his  log, 
and  the  nurse  had  a  fashion  of  swaying  bacK 
and  forth  that  seemed  to  mask  a  vain  strug¬ 
gle  with  sleep. 

“  Bless  me  1  ”  cried  Caroline  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  “  have  you  no  fear  for  your  wife  and 
child  ?  ” 

He  understood  the  gesture,  if  not  the 
words,  and  called  out  to  his  with  not  to  drop 
the  little  one,  then  launched  forth  anew  in 
a  dismal  air,  which  resembled  a  religious 
chant. 

Caroline  soon  became  used  to  the  dizzi¬ 
ness  ;  she  would  not  be  tempted  into  fum¬ 
ing  her  back  to  the  precipice,  as  the  peasant 
motioned  for  her  to  do.  The  country  was 
so  fine  and  so  strange,  the  splendor  of  the 
moon  made  it  look  so  terrible,  that  she  was 
unwilling  to  lose  anything  of  the  novel 
spectacle.  In  the  angles  of  the  ascent, 
when  the  oxen  had  turned  the  fore  wheels, 
and  the  log  still  held  the  hind  wheels  to 
their  former  course  until  they  threatened  to 
go  over  the  brink,  the  astonished  traveller 
unconsciously  stiffened  herself  up  a  little  on 
her  stirrup  of  rope.  Then  the  driver  would 
speak  to  his  oxen  in  a  calm  and  gentle  tone, 
and  his  voice,  whieh  seemed  to  adapt  their 
docile  steps  to  the  least  unevenness  of  the 
ground,  reassured  Caroline  as  if  it  had  been 
the  voice  of  a  mysterious  spirit  shaping  her 
destiny. 

“  And  yet  why  should  I  be  afraid  ?  ”  she 
asked  herself.  “Why  should  I  cling  to  a 
life  which  will  be  henceforth  full  of  dread  ? 
—  to  a  succession  of  days  which  in  prospect 
arc  a  hundred  times  more  frightful  than 
death  ?  If  I  fell  into  this  chasm,  I  should 
be  instantly  crashed.  And  even  if  I  suf¬ 
fered  an  hour  or  two  before  ray  death,  what 
would  that  be  compared  with  the  years  of 
sorrow,  loneliness,  and  perhaps  despair, 
which  await  me  ?  ” 

We  see  that  Caroline  at  last  had  owned 
to  her  love  and  her  grief.  Tlieir  full  extent 
she  had  not  yet  measured,  and,  as  she 
thought  about  that  instinctive  love  of  life 
which  had  just  made  her  shudder,  bold  as 
she  was  by  nature,  she  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  it  was  a  presentiment  —  a 
celestial  promise  of  speedy  relief.  “  Who 
knows  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  forget  sooner  than 
I  think.  Have  I  any  right  to  wish  for 
death?  Can  I  even  afford  to  give  way  to 
grief,  and  waste  my  strength?  Can  iny 
sister  and  her  children  do  without  me  ?  Do 
I  want  them  to  live  on  the  chari^  of  those 
who  have  driven  me  away  ?  Must  I  not 
soon  go  to  work  again,  and,  in  order  to 
work,  shall  I  not  be  obliged  to  forget  every¬ 
thing  that  is  not  work  ?  ” 

And  then  she  was  troubled  even  by  her 
own  courage.  “  What,”  she  said  to  herself 
again,  “  what  if  this  were  only  a  snare  of 
hope  1  ”  Some  of  M.  de  Villemer’s  words 
came  back  to  her,  and  certain  phrases  in 
his  book  that  showed  a  wondernil  amount 
of  energy,  penetration,  and  perseverance. 
Would  such  a  man  give  up  a  plan  he  was 
bent  upon,  allowing  himself  to  be  deceived 
b^  stratagem,  and  would  he  not  have  in  its 
highest  power  that  divining  sense  which  is 
a  part  of  love  ? 

“  1  have  acted  to  uo  purpose ;  he  will  find 
me  again,  if  he  tries  to  find  me.  It  is  use¬ 
less  for  me  to  have  come  here,  though  I  am 
a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  off,  and  though  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  one  to  think  of  my 
being  here  rather  than  elsewhere ;  for  he 
will  ^avfe  that  gift  of  second  si^ht,  if  he 
loves  me  with  all  his  strength,  ito  it  would 
be  ehildish  to  run’ Away  and  hide,  if  this 
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■were  the  whole  ot‘  my  defensive  resistance.  |  she  had  never  seen  since  she  was  ten  years 
Aly  heart  must  take  up  arms  against  him,  old  V  She  had  .Justine’s  voice  and  accent 
and  at  any  moment,  no  matter  when,  I  in  her  memory  far  more  clearly  than  her 
must  stand  ready  to  face  him  and  say  tf)  face.  She  followed  the  ups  and  downs  of 
him  :  ‘  Vainly  suffer  as  you  may,  or  die  if  the  road  as  far  as  the  last  house  behind  the 
need  be ;  I  do  not  love  you !  ’  ”  rock,  and  there  she  saw  written  on  the 

As  she  said  this,  Caroline  was  seized  by  door  “  Peyrar^ue  Lanion.”  A  horseshoe 
a  sudden  impulse  to  lean  forward,  (juit  the  nailed  over  this  sign  indicated  his  occupa- 
stirrup,  and  let  herself  fall  into  the  abyss,  tion  of  farrier. 

At  last,  fatigue  overcame  her  excitement ;  .Justine  had  risen  first,  as  was  her  custom, 
the  road,  which  still  led  upward,  was  not  so  while  the  closed  calico  curtains  of  the  bed 
steep,  and  had  turned  away  from  the  cleft  shaded  the  la.st  nap  of  M.  Peyraque.  The 
of  tne  ravine,  leaving  all  danger  behind,  principal  apartment  on  this  ground-floor 
Their  slow  progress,  the  monotonous  sway-  showed  the  comfort  of  a  well-to-do  house- 
ing  of  the  lug,  and  the  regular  grinding  of  hold,  and  the  mark  of  this  easy  competence 
the  yokes  against  the  jiole  had  a  quieting  consisted  particularly  in  the  garniture  of ' 
effi'Ct  upon  her.  She  watched  the  rocks  as  the  ceiling,  which  was  trellised  with  racks 
they  |)a8.sed  slowly  before  her,  under  their  of  monumental  supplies  of  vegetables  and 
fantastic  lights,  and  the  tree-tops,  whose  divers  rural  commodities;  hut  the  strict 
budding  leafage  resembled  transparent  cleanliness,  a  rare  deviation  from  the  cus- 
clouds.  It  became  quite  cold  as  they  rose  toms  of  the  country,  removed  everything 
above  the  valleys,  and  the  keen  air  was  be-  which  might  offend  the  eye  or  the  sense  of 
numbing.  The  torrent  vanished  into  the  smell. 

depths,  but  its  strong,  fresh  voice  filled  the  Justine  was  lighting  her  fire,  and  prepar- 
night  with  wild  harmonies.  Caroline  felt  her  ing  to  make  the  soup  her  husband  was  to 
eyelids  ^  wing  heavy.  Judging  it  could  find  smoking  hot  on  his  awakening,  when  she 
not  bo  far  from  Lantriac,  and  not  wanting  saw  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  come  in  with  her 
to  be  carried  to  Laussonne,  she  jumped  to  hood  on,  carrying  her  bundle.  She  cast  a 
the  <^mnd  and  walked  on  to  rouse  herself,  look  of  perplexity  upon  the  stranger,  and 
She  knew  Lantriac  was  in  a  mountain  said  at  last,  “  What  have  you  to  sell  ?  ” 
gorge  and  that  she  would  be  very  near  it  Caroline,  hearing  Peyraque  snore  behind 
when  she  had  lost  sight  of  the  torrent  of  the  his  curtain,  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  and 
Gagne.  At  the  end  of  a  half-hour’s  walk,  in  threw  her  hewd  back  on  her  shoolders.  Jus- 
fact,  she  saw  the  outlines  of  houses  above  the  tine  stood  still  an  instant,  suppressed  a  cry 
locks,  reclaimed  her  bundle,  made  the  peas-  of  joy,  and  opened  her  stout  arms  with 
ant  take  some  money,  though  not  without  rapture.  She  had  recognized  her  child, 
difficulty,  evaded  the  curiosity  of  his  wife,  “  Come,  come  !  ”  .“aid  she,  leading  her  to- 
and  stayed  behind  to  let  them  pass  through  ward  a  little  break-neck  staircase  at  the 
the  village,  exposed  to  the  barking  of  the  farther  end  of  the  entry,  “  your  room  is  all 
dogs  and  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  villagers  ready.  We  have  been  hoping  for  you  every 
whom  she  hoped  to  find  sound  asleep  again  day  this  year.”  And  she  called  to  herhus- 
011  her  own  arrival.  band,  “  Get  up,  Peyraque,  at  once,  and  shut 

But  nothing  disturbs  the  sleep  ofthe  dwell-  the  door.  Ilere  is  news,  O,  such  good 
ers  in  a  Velay  hamlet,  and  nothing  awakens  news  1  ” 

their  dogs.  TTie  procession  of  timber  went  The  little  chamber,  whitewashed  and  fur- 
along  ;  the  teamsters  still  singing,  the  wheels  nished  in  rustic  fashion,  was,  like  the  lower 
rumbling  heavily  over  the  blocks  of  lava  room,  of  irreproachable  neatness.  The  view 
which,  under  pretext  of  paving  the  streets,  was  magnificent ;  and  blossoming  firuit-trees 
in  these  inhospitable  villages,  form  a  system  came  up  to  the  level  of  the  window.  “  It 
of  defence  far  more  impassably  sure  than  the  is  a  paradise  1  ”  exclaimed  Caroline  to  the 
perilous  roads  by  which  you  arrive.  good  woman.  “  It  only  needs  a  little  fire, 

Caroline,  noticing  the  deep  silence  which  which  you  are  going  to  make  for  me.  I  am 
followed  upon  the  noise  of  the  wheels,  ven-  cold  and  hungry,  but  happy  to  see  you  and 
tured  resolutely  into  the  narrow  and  almost  be  with  you.  I  must  tell  you  something, 
perpendicular  street  which  was  supposed  to  first  of  all.  I  don’t  want  it  known  here  who 
continue  the  highway.  Here  her  knowl-  I  am.  My  reasons  are  good  ones,  and  you 
edge  of  the  place  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  shall  know  them ;  they  will  meet  your  appro- 
•Justine  had  never  described  the  position  of  val.  Let  us  begin  by  agreeing  on  our  facts ; 
her  house.  The  traveller,  wishing  to  glide  you  have  lived  at  Brioude  ?  ” 
in  quietly  and  arrange  with  the  family  to  “  Yes ;  I  was  in  service  there  before  I  was 
keep  her  incognito,  resolved  to  avoid  knock-  married. 

ing  anywhere  or  waking  any  one,  and  to  wait  “Brioude  is  a  long  way  from  here.  Is 
for  day,  which  could  not  be  long  in  dawn-  there  any  one  from  that  country  in  Lantri- 
ing.  She  laid  her  bundle  down  beside  her  on  ac  ?  ” 

a  wooden  bench,  and  took  her  seat  under  the  “  No  one ;  and  strangers  never  come, 
pent-house  of  the  first  cottage  she  came  to.  There  is  no  road  except  for  ox-carts.” 

She  gazed  at  the  queer  fantastic  picture  made  “  I  saw  that  myself.  Then  you  can  pass 
by  the  roofs,  brought  into  uneven  and  hard  me  off  for  some  one  you  knew  at  Brioude  ?  ” 
relief  against  the  white  clouds  of  the  sky.  “Very  easily,  —  the  daughter  of  my  old 
The  moon  passed  into  the  narrow  zone  left  mistress.” 

open  between  the  neighboring  pent-houses.  “  No ;  I ’m  not  to  be  a  young  lady.” 

The  basin  of  a  little  fountain  caught  the  “  But  she  was  not  a  young  lady ;  she  was 
clear  moonlight  in  lull,  and  a  quarter  of  a  little  tradeswoman.” 
its  circle  sparkled  under  the  fall  of  a  slen-  “  That ’s  it ;  but  I  must  have  an  occupa- 
der  spray  of  water  from  the  rock.  The  tion.” 

peaceful  aspect  and  continuous  measured  “  Wait  a  minute  !  —  that ’s  easy  enough, 

sound  of  this  silvery  water  soon  lulled  our  Be  a  pedler  of  small  wares,  like  the  one  I  am 
exhausted  traveller  to  sleep.  speaking  of.” 

“  Here  is  certainly  a  change  within  three  “  But  then  1  shall  have  to  sell  something, 
days,”  said  she  to  herself  placing  her  bun-  “  I  ’ll  see  to  that.  Besides,  you  are  sup- 
dle  so  as  to  make  it  a  rest  for  her  weary  head,  posed  to  have  made  your  rounds,  and  I  shall 
“  Only  last  Thursday,  nevertheless.  Mile,  de  have  detained  you  here  as  a  matter  of  friend- 
Saint-Geneix,  in  a  dress  of  tulle,  her  neck  ship ;  for  you  are  going  to  stay  ?  ” 

and  arms  loaded  with  rare  pearls,  and  her  “  A  month,  at  least.” 
hair  full  of  camellias,  was  dancing  with  the  “You  must  stay  always.  We  will  find 
Marquis  de  Villemer,  under  the  light  of  you  something  to  do,  never  fear.  But,  let ’s 
countless  tapers,  in  one  of  the  richest  of  see ;  what  shall  be  your  name  ?  ” 

Parisian  drawing-rooms.  What  would  M.  “  Charlette ;  you  called  me  that  when  I 
de  Villemer  say  now  if  he  could  see  this  was  a  little  thing ;  so  it  will  not  give  you 
pretended  queen  of  the  ball-room,  wrapped  any  trouble.  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  widow, 
in  coarse  woollen,  lying  at  the  door  of  a  and  you  must  say  ‘  thou  ’  to  me.” 
shed,  her  feet  almost  in  the  flowing  water  “Just  as  I  used  to.  Goodl  it  is  agreed, 
and  her  hands  stiff  with  the  cold  ?  Happi-  But  how  will  you  dress,  my  dear  Char- 
ly  the  moon  is  beautiful,  —  and  here  it  is  lette.” 

striking  two  o’clock  1  Well,  there  is  an  “  Like  this.  You  see  it ’s  not  luxuri- 
hour  more  to  be  spent  here,  and  since  sleep  ous.” 

will  come  whether  or  no,  why,  then,  let  it  be  “  It ’s  not  very  rich,  to  be  sure ;  though  it 
welcome.”  will  pass;  but  this  lovely  blonde  hair  of 

-  yours  will  attract  the  eye ;  and  a  city  bon- 

■vvw  net  will  be  a  wonder.” 

“  I  thought  of  that ;  so  I  bought  at  Bri- 
At  daybreak  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  was  oude  one  of  the  head-dresses  worn  there.  I 
awakened  by  the  hens  clucking  and  scratch-  have  it  in  my  travelling-bag,  and  I ’m  go¬ 
ing  around  her.  She  rose  and  walked  on,  ing  to  don  my  costume  at  once  for  fear  of  a 

looking  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  as  they  surprise.” 

opened  one  by  one,  and  saying  to  herself  “  Then  I’ll  go  at  once  and  get  you  some 
with  reason  that  in  a  hamlet  so  small  and  breakfast.  Yon  will  eat  with  PevTaque,  I 
stowed  so  close  among  the  rocks,  she  could  take  it  ?  ” 

not  stray  far  without  finding  the  face  she  “  And  with  you,  I  hopie.  To-morrow  I 
sought.  ....  ffiean  to  help  you  about  the  house  and  in  the 

But  here  a  difficuUy  presented  itself.  Was  Mtehca.” 
she  sure  of  recognlzin"  this  niirsi*)  tvhoii*  “C^youmity  pmfeml  to  do  thatl  J  don’t 


want  you  to  spoil  those  little  hands  I  used  tionahly,”  thought  she,  “  my  courage  ought 
to  take  such  care  of.  Now  I’m  going  to  see  to  have  been  pushed  thus  far.” 
if  Peyraque  is  up,  and  let  him  know  what  And,  as  she  still  kept  silence,  the  nurse, 
has  been  agreed  upon ;  then  you  must  tell  enlightened  by  the  jienetration  of  a  loving 
us  why  there  is  need  of  all  this  mystery.”  heart,  said  to  her  husband,  sharply,  “  .Stop 
Whale  talking,  Justine  had  kindled  the  talking  there,  you !  How  you  run  on  !  How 
wood  already  in  the  fireplace.  She  had  do  you  know  she  did  n’t  love  him,  this  poor 
filled  the  pitchers  ■with  pure  cold  water,  child  ?  ” 

which  had  trickled  from  the  rock,  coming  “  Ah  !  that,  that  is  another  thing,”  replied 
through  an  earthen  pipe  to  the  toilet-table  Peyraque,  bowing  his  serious,  thoughtful 
of  her  little  chamber,  and  then  down  into  head,  which  now  looked  nobler  for  the  sense 
the  kitchen  sink.  This  was  an  invention  of  of  deUcate  pity  expressed  upon  his  face. 
Peyraque’s,  who  prided  himself  on  having  Caroline  was  touched  in  an  unspeakable 
ideas  of  his  own.  degree  hy  the  straightforwardness  of  this 

Half  an  hour  afterward  Caroline,  whose  simple  fiiendship,  which  with  one  word 
simple  attire  marked  no  particular  station,  touched  the  sorest  spot  in  her  wound.  What 
put  up  her  fine  hair  under  the  little  head-  she  had  not  had  strength  or  confidence  to 
dress  from  Brioude,  less  scantily  contrived,  tell  her  sister,  she  was  impelled  not  to  dis¬ 
and  more  prettily  curved  than  the  round  guise  from  these  hearts,  so  thoroughly  true 
dish-cover  —  which,  like  it,  is  of  black  felt  and  so  able  to  read  her  own.  “Well,  my 
trimmed  with  velvet  —  worn  by  the  women  friends,  you  are  right,”  said  she,  taking  their 
of  Velay.  It  was  all  in  vain;  she  was  still  hands.  “  I  should  not  perhaps  have  been 
charming  in  spite  of  the  weariness  that  able  to  lie  to  you,  for,  in  spite  of  myself,  I 
dimmed  the  large  eyes  “  green  like  the  sea,”  —  I  do  love  him  !  ” 

formerly  so  bepraised  by  the  Marchioness.  Hardly  had  she  spoken  the  words,  when 
The  soup  of  rice  and  potatoes  was  quickly  she  was  seized  with  terror,  and  looked  around 
served  in  a  small  room  where  Peyraque  at  as  if  Urbain  might  have  been  there  to  hear 
odd  moments  did  a  little  carpenter- work,  them;  then  she  burst  into  tears  at  the  thought 
The  good  man  thought  this  an  unsuitable  that  be  never  would  hear  them, 
reception,  and  wanted  to  sweep  away  the  “  Courage,  my  daughter,  the  Lord  will 
shavings.  “  On  the  contrary,”  said  his  aid  you,”  exclaimed  Peyraque,  rising, 
wife,  spreading  the  chips  and  sawdust  over  “  And  we  will  aid  you,  too,”  said  Justine, 
the  floor,  “you  don’t  understand  at  all!  embracing  her.  “We  ■will  hide  you,  we 
She  ■will  think  it  a  pretty  carpet.  O  you  will  love  vou,  we  will  pray  for  you  !  ” 
don’t  know  her  yet !  She  is  a  daughter  She  led  her  back  to  her  room,  undressed 
of  the  good  Providence,  this  one  is  !  ”  her,  and  made  her  lie  down,  witb  motherly 

Caroline  made  acc^uaintance  with  Pey-  care  that  she  should  be  warm  and  not  see 
raque  by  embracing  him.  He  was  a  man  of  the  sun  shining  in  too  early  on  her  bed. 
about  sixty  years,  still  verv’  robust  though  Then  she  went  do'wn  to  apprise  her  neigh- 
thin,  of  medium  height,  and  plain-featured,  bors  of  the  arrival  from  Brioude  of  a  person 
like  most  of  the  mountaineers  in  this  region ;  named  Charlette,  to  answer  all  their  ques- 
but  that  his  austere  and  even  stern  counte-  tions,  mentioning  her  paleness  and  her  beau- 
nance  bore  the  stamp  of  integrity  was  evident  ty  that  these  might  not  strike  them  too  for- 
at  the  first  glance.  His  rare  smile  was  re-  cibly.  She  took  pains  to  tell  them  also  that 
markablv  genial.  You  saw  in  it  real  affec-  the  speech  of  Brioude  was  not  at  all  like 
tion  and  sincerity,  which  were  all  the  more  that  of  the  mountains,  so  Charlette  would 
unmistakable  from  the  fact  that  they  were  be  unable  to  talk  with  them.  “  Ah  !  the  poor 
never  lavished  demonstratively.  creature,”  replied  the  gossips.  “  She  will 

Justine  also  had  rigid  features,  and  a  find  it  very  dull  and  tiresome  with  us!  ” 

blunt  way  Of  speaking.  She  was  a  strong  _ 

generous  character.  An  earnest  Roman  ' 

Catholic,  she  respected  the  silence  of  her  Minnesota.  —  The  growth  of  Minnesota 
husband  who  was  of  Protestant  descent,  3  producing  State  is,  perhaps,  more 
nominally  converted  indeed,  but  a  free-think-  marked  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
er  if  there  ever  was  one.  Caroline  knew  Union.  In  1840  the  census  makes  no  men- 
these  circumstances  and  was  touched  to  see  tion  of  her  wheat  crop.  In  1850  it  was  only 
the  delicate  respect  which  this  superior  wo-  1,400  bushels.  Lentil  1858,  breadstuffs  were 
man  knew  how  to  weave  into  her  love  for  imported  into  the  State.  In  1860  the  wheat 
her  husband.  It  must  be  remembered  that  crop  was  2,196,000  bushels.  In  1868  it 
Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix,  the  daughter  of  a  exceeded  fifteen  millions.  In  1869  the  total 
very  weak  man,  and  the  sister  of  an  ineffi-  tilled  area  of  the  State  was  1,611,594  acres, 
dent  woman,  owed  the  great  courage  she  and  of  this  1,018,808  were  given  to  wheat, 
possessed  first  to  her  mother,  who  was  of  The  amount  of  wheat  raised  was  17,271,968 
Cevenol  parentage,  and  afterward  to  the  bushels.  The  amount  of  hav  cut  was  73,- 
ideas  Justine  had  given  her  in  early  life.  694  tons  of  cultivated,  and  548,758  of  unciil- 
She  perceived  this  very  clearly  when  she  tivated.  The  disproportion  between  the 
found  herself  seated  between  this  old  couple  -wheat  and  hay  crops  is  noticeable  and 
whose  precise  language  and  notions  caused  shows  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  stock- 
her  neither  fear  nor  surprise.  It  seemed  as  raising.  A  reason  for  this  is  the  severity 
if  the  milk  of  her  mountain  nurse  had  passed  of  the  winters  and  the  length  of  the  fodder- 
into  her  whole  being,  and  as^  if  she  were  mor  reason.  Wheat  is  the  great  staple  of 
there  in  the  presence  of  types  with  which  she  Minnesota,  and  the  surplus  of  that  State  is 
had  already  been  made  familiar  in  some  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  entire  export  from 
previous  existence.  _  _  the  country.  But  while  Minnesota  is  so 

“  My  friends,”  said  she,  when  Justine  had  rapidly  growing  in  production,  she  has 
brought  her  the  cream  of  the  dessert,  ■while  another  source  of  weauh  that  is  not  to  be 
Peyraque  washed  down  his  soup  with  a  disregarded.  She  is  the  possessor  of  500,- 
draught  of  hot  wine,  followed  up  before  Ion*  OOO  acres  of  public  lands,  which  ought  to  be 
with  a  draught  of  black  coffee,  “  I  promised  ggt  apart  for  the  redemption  of  dishonored 
to  tell  you  my  story  and  here  it  is  in  few  State  bonds.  These  lands,  however,  are 
words.  One  of  the  sons  of^my  old  lady  had  eagerly  sought  after  bv  certain  railroad  and 
some  idea  of  marrying  me.”  ^  ^  other  companies,  and  the  claims  put  in 

“  Ah,  indeed  1  that  might  well  be,”  said  amount  to  1,500,000  acres,  or  three  times 
Justine.  the  quantity  owned  by  the  State.  One 

“  You  are  righ^  because  our  characters  company  in  the  field  is  the  Minneapolis  Air 
and  ideas  are  alike.  Any  one  ou^ht  to  and  Hour  Line  Company,  which  wants  50,- 
have  foreseen  that,  and  I  myself  first  of  000  acres  for  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi, 
alb”  ^  above  Meeker’s  Island.  The  St.  Paul  Press 

“  And  the  mother,  too  I  ”  said  Peyraque.  believes  that  the  only  security  which  the 
“Well,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  people  have  against  the  squandering  of  these 
it ;  and  the  son  surprised  and  even  angered  lands  in  local  railroad  improvements,  is  in 
the  mother  when  he  told  her  he  loved  the  multitude  of  applicants  for  shares, — and 
me.”  _  the  improbability  of  their  being  able  to  har- 

“  And  you?  ”  asked  Justine.  monize  their  demands  in  any  scheme  of 

“I  —  I  —  why  he  never  told  me  of  it  at  division  which  would  unite  a  majority  of  the 
all ;  and,  as  I  knew  I  was  not  noble  enough  Legislature. 

or  wealthy  enough  for  him,  I  should  never  _  _  _ 

have  allowed  him  to  think  of  it.” 

“  Yes,  that ’s  right  1  ”  returned  Peyraque.  Some  years  since,  while  a  judge,  who  now 
“  And  it’s  true  !”  added  Justine.  occupies  a  very  high  judicial  position  in 

“  Then  I  saw  I  could  not  stay  a  day  long-  the  state,  was  holding  circuit  in  one  of  the 
er,  and  at  the  first  angry  word  from  the  western  counties,  a  case  of  a  trivial  charac- 
mother  I  went  away  wi^out  seeing  the  son  ter  was  called  on.  His  honor,  somewhat 
again;  but  the  son  would  have  hurried  after  “riled,”  remarked  that  such  suits,  instead 
me  if  I  had  remained  ■with  my  sister.  The  of  taking  up  the  time  of  the  court,  would  be 
Marchioness  wanted  me  to  stay  a  little  to  more  properly  disposed  of  by  submitting 
have  an  explanation  with  him,  to  tell  him  I  the  same  to  a  jury  of  old  women.  The 

did  not  love  him _ ”  plaintiff’s  attorney  quietly  replied,  that, 

“  That  is  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  without  taking  exception  to  the  opinion  of 
perhaps,”  said  PeyradU'*;  the  honorable  court,  he  thought  his  cause 

Caraline  was  ifeiWy  lm}«re88ed  by  the  Could  not  have  been  before  1*  more  appro-* 
anstew#  logic  of  the  beiisHnti  “  Yfe)  hnatfesi  ptiatc  tribttnkl. 


f'EBriUAilY  ll,  i87i.] 


EVEUY  SATURDAY. 


WILL  THE  ICE  BEAR  ? 


perilous  ventures.  He  should  put  on  a  cork- 


strong  objection  to  appearing  ridiculous,  and 
they  are  aware  that  they  do  look  ridiculous 
when  they  are  doundering  about  with  their 
legs  wide  apart,  and  a  helpless  expression 
on  their  sagacious  countenances.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  the  ladies  to  enlist  the  services  of 
the  most  corpulent  gentleman  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  —  a  bachelor  of  course,  for  mar¬ 
ried  men’s  lives  are  far  too  precious  for  such 


problem.  What  is  the  best  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  ?  We  are  supposing  the  case  of  a 

!)rivate  sheet  of  water,  on  which  no  human 
bot  has  ventured  since  King  Frost  set  his 
crystalline  seal  upon  it.  A  large  Newfound¬ 
land  -dog  is  not  a  bad  pioneer,  if  you  can 
only  persuade  him  to  venture  on  the  ice ; 
but  those  animals,  though  ready  to  plunge 
boldly  into  any  depth  of  water,  have  a 


l^ket,  and  have  a  stout  rope  fastened  round 


his  body,  with  the  coachman  and  gardener 
at  the  other  end  to  give  a  haul  in  case  of 
need.  If  your  fat  friend  tombles  —  as  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  do  —  and  does  not  go  in,  you 
may  venture  to  put  on  your  skates,  and  the 
least  yon  can  do  is  to  pet  him  exceedingly 
all  the  rest  of  the  day. 


Avery  proper  question  to  ask  in  this 
variable  cWate,  and  one  which,  if 
solved  satisfactorily,  would  save  many  mel¬ 
ancholy  accidents.  But  this  dainty  lady, 
who  is  just  tapping  the  slippery  surface  with 
her  foot,  is  scarcely  acting  in  a  manner 
which  will  properly  decide  the  weighty 
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RANDOM  NOTES.  ' 

—  Natchez,  Mississippi,  has  elected  a  nc(;ro 
Mayor.  A  local  paj>er  says  “  spades  are 
trumps.” 

—  Sereral  attempts  have  recently  been  made 
to  fire  Washington  University  in  St.  Lonis  by 
some  scoundrel  who  unfortunately  has  not  yet 
been  detected. 

—  Pottsville,  Penn.,  expresses  its  willingness 
to  pay  its  common  councilnien  something  if 
they  will  only  do  something.  Other  cities  would 
be  willing  to  pay  them  U>  do  nothing. 

—  Statistics  in  the  Troy  Press  go  to  show 
that  in  Cohoes  a  capital  of  $3,2.52,000  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods,  giving 
employment  to  4,941  operatives,  and  turning 
out  $  6,376,360  worth  of  goods  annually. 

—  A  will,  bearing  date  of  1855,  has  been 
proved  fraudulent  in  Providence,  by  the  fact 
that  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written  contains  j 
the  water-mark  “A.  P.  Co.,  superfine,”  when 
no  paper  thus  marked  was  sold  before  the  year 
1860. 

—  A  Charleston  merchant  estimates  that  the 
rice  crop  of  the  entire  South  in  1870-71  will  be 
al>out  85,850  casks,  lie  cx]>ects  36,500  casks 
from  South  Carolina,  28,000  from  Georgia, 
20,350  from  Louisiana,  and  the  small  remainder 
from  North  Carolina. 

—  By  a  deed  lately  executed  in  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  village,  the  buyer  bound  himself  to  give  a 
suitable  maintenance  to  the  seller  through  his 
natural  life,  to  pay  him  $  2.50  annually  on  the 
1st  of  September,  to  keep  him  in  tobacco  “and 
the  other  necessaries  of  life,”  and  to  give  him  a 
decent  burial  at  his  death. 

—  They  are  trying  to  Christianize  the  news¬ 
boys  of  Chicago.  The  Tribune  of  that  city 
says,  in  describing  the  manner  o^  securing  them  : 

“  Now  and  then  a  teacher  would  dart,  hymn- 
book  in  hand,  to  the  sidewalk,  where  the  irre- 
claimables  were  dancing  breakdowns,  and  would 
return  with  a  stray  sheep  or  two  in  his  clutches.” 

—  It  appears  from  an  official  statement  as  to 
the  present  traffic  by  the  French  Atlantic  cable 
that  the  messages  forwarded  by  it  average  7,000 
words  daily ;  being  at  the  rate  of  five  words  a 
minute  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  a  speed 
which  suffices  to  clear  off  all  the  messages  sent 
within  the  day.  On  some  days  nearly  10,000 
words  have  b^n  transmitted  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

—  The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  gift  of  a  number  of  interesting  man¬ 
uscripts  referring  to  operations  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department  in  New  Jersey,  between 
1777  and  1780,  and  a  deed  dated  May  7,  1689, 
from  Walter  Clark  to  Walter  Newbury  for 
112J  acres  in  what  is  now  the  township  of 
Greenwich,  in  Warren  County,  for  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  consideration,  Greenwich  being  now  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  townships  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Haven  has  presented  a  copy  of  a 
letter  of  Washington,  the  original  of  which  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Barton,  of  New 
Brunswick,  referring  to  the  sale  of  a  tract  of 
2,448  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  belonging  to  him, 
exhibiting  Washington’s  business  qualifications 
in  a  striking  light,  and  also  a  grant  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  signed  by  Patrick 
Henry  as  Governor  to  John  Reed,  for  land  in 
Monongahela  County,  July  10,  1786. 

—  The  French  quarter  in  London  is  now 
more  French  than  ever,  and  when  the  war  is 
over  the  quarter  will  still  be  far  more  French 
than  it  was  before  the  war  broke  out.  Hundreds 
of  families  and  thousands  of  individuals  being 
driven  to  England,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Leicester  Square  and  Soho,  London.  Some 
have  opened  shops,  others  have  obtained  situa¬ 
tions  as  cooks,  waiters,  governesses,  attendants 
in  shops,  domestic  servants,  etc.,  and  very  few 
of  these  are  likely  to  go  back.  This  infiux  of 
French  people  has  added  to  the  business  of  the 
existing  cafre,  restaurants,  etc.,  and  the  blan- 
c/iissctues  de  Jin  are  busier  than  ever.  No  doubt 
there  i«  a  great  deal  of  distress  among  the 
French  refugees,  but  much  more  effort  has  been 
made  for  them  than  has  been  indicated  in  the 
newspatwrs,  and  the  condition  of  these  refugees 
as  a  wWe  is  said  to  be  not  so  bad  as  is  the 
perennial  poverty  of  such  places  as  Bethnal 
Green,  Whitechapel,  etc. 

—  “  The  little  church  around  the  comer  ”  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  sermon  by  a  Balti¬ 
more  divine,  who  handled  the  Rev.  Sabine  rath¬ 
er  roughly,  saying  that,  having  refused  to  bury 
an  actor,  he  could  not,  in  conscience,  help  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  course  with  those  who  patro¬ 
nized  places  of  amusement.  The  stage,  he  said, 
has  many  of  its  bad  antecedents  hanging  around 
it,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  recognize  a  growing 
tendency  to  reform  :  — 

1.  In  the  character  of  the  plays. 

I  2.  In  the  personal  character  of  actors. 

I  3.  In  the  conduct  of  the  play-house. 

On  the  other  hand  the  attitude  of  society 
toward  the  stage  is  that  of :  — 

1.  Indiscriminate  condemnation. 

2.  Indiscriminate  vindication. 

3.  Consequent  breaking  over  of  scruples ; 
self'damage  of  consciences  and  patronage  of  the 
theatre  of  the  most  demoralizing  sort,  —  the 
theatre-going  of  people  who  profess  and  half 
’oelicve  the  wick^ness  of  that  to  which  they 
consent. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


NOTTY  POINTS. 

Yoi'ko  Lionel  led  out  his  men 
To  battle  with  the  foe. 

He  raised  his  sword  on  high,  and  then 
He  bade  the  bugles  blow. 

The  foe  had  vowed  the  county  side 
To  wsMte.  He  swore  they  should  not. 
“  Charge!  ”  to  bis  merry  men  he  cried, 
They  would  not! 

And  he  had  thought  bis  men-at-arms 
Were  brave  as  fighting-cocks. 

Who  found  delight  in  war’s  alarms. 

And  liked  hara  thumps  and  knocks ; 
Who  loved  the  battle’s  fierce  array. 
Who  still  would  smite  and  spare  not. 
The  boldest  warriors  of  his  day. 

They  were  not ! 

“  Cravens !  ”  he  cried,  “  alone  I  go 
To  reap  a  triumph  glorious ! 

Alone,  will  I  defeat  the  foe. 

Alone,  return  victorious.” 

And —  if  the  enemy  bad  but 

His  fierce  assault  witlistood  not  — 

He  them  in  pieces  would  have  cut. 

He  could  not. 

Back  to  his  castle  halls  that  day 
Had  Lionel  returned. 

The  conqueror  in  that  furious  fray. 
What  fame  he  would  have  earned ! 

He  would  have  won  a  laurel  crown 
Such  as  won  e’en  the  Cid  not! 

He  would  have  gained  a  bright  renown. 
He  did  not. 

Yet  still,  you  say,  although  he  failed. 
For  courage  so  intense. 

That  not  a  moment  e’en  it  quailed 
Before  such  odds  immense,  — 

For  pluck  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 
Shall  History,  with  her  quill,  not 
Record  the  name  of  Lionel  ? 

She  will  not. 


The  worst  kind  of  education.  —  To  be  brought 
up  by  a  policeman. 

Punch  remarked  that  the  height  of  extrava¬ 
gance  was  going  and  buying  a  Diary  for  the  new 
year,  and  then  getting  yourself  run  over  by  a 
railway  van. 

One  of  the  sufferers  by  a  late  railway  accident 
was  rushing  wildly  about,  when  some  one  asked  if 
he  was  hurt.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  but  1  can’t  find  my 
meerschaum.” 

John  Burns,  San  Francisco,  has  been  declared 
insane  for  threatening  to  shoot  his  wife  and  set  fire 
to  his  house.  A  local  paper  says  that  as  the  former 
is  very  homely  and  the  latter  fully  insured,  the 
evidence  is  weak. 

A  QUAINT  old  gentleman,  of  an  active,  stirring 
disposition,  bad  a  man  at  work  in  his  garden  who 
was  quite  the  reverse.  “  Jones,”  said  he.  “  did  you 
ever  see  a  snail  ?  ”  “  Certainly,”  said  Jones. 

“  Then,”  said  the  old  boy,  “  you  must  have  met 
him,  for  you  never  could  overtake  him.” 

An  Ohio  man,  who  passed  around  a  plate  at  a 
religious  meeting  for  contributions  for  the  heathen, 
and  then  pocketed  the  money,  has  been  acquitted 
of  stealing  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  the  greatest  heathen  they  knew,  and 
therefore  justly  entitled  to  the  money. 


Burnett’s  Kalliston  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Remedy,  —  sure  cure. 

Sore  Throat,  Cough,  Cold  and  similar  trou¬ 
bles,  if  suffered  to  progress,  result  in  serious  pul¬ 
monary  affections,  oftentimes  incurable.  “  Brown't 
Bronchial  Trocha  ”  reach  directly  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  give  almost  instant  relief.  They  nave 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  maintain  the  good  rep¬ 
utation  they  have  justly  acquired.  A$  lliere  are 
imilatione,  be  tare  to  obtain  the  genuine. 

0^  Mr.  Benjamin  0.  Woods,  of  this  city,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  that  most  useful  invention,  the  “  Mov- 
elty  Printing  Press.”  has  received  the  following 
from  his  agent  at  the  West,  which  tells  its  own 
story:  — 

KENOSH.V,  Wis.,  Dec.  19,  1870. 

31 B.  A  C.  Kellogg,  Agent /or  Xorelty  Printing  Prtu. 

Dear  Sir,—  We  arc  quite  often  tbankfiill^  inclinni  to 
the  Inventor  of  the  Novelty  Press  for  bringinK  within  onr 
reach  so  very  good  an  invention.  In  this  spasm  of  thank¬ 
fulness,  we  would  inform  you  that  since  .Vpril  last  we  have 
used  the  ({uarto  Press  bought  of  you,  printing  the  thou- 
samls  of  labels  in  use  dally,  besides  the  letter-heads,  etc., 
of  which  we  use  a  great  many. 

If  we  could  not  replace  It,  it  would  take  its  weight  in 
metal  quite  precious  to  buy  It  of  us. 

This  voluntary  recommendation  you  arc  at  liberty  to 
publish  if  you  wish. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  W.  I'MIEKWOOD, 

Rec’y  and  Sup’t  Electric  31atch  Co. 


Suites  of  Rooms  are  a  favorite  method  of  hotel 
life.  The  American  House,  Bo.ston,  has  a  large 
number  of  such,  which  may  be  secured  by  poet  or 
telegraph,  by  families  travelling. 

The  Hapitest  Effect  in  Coughs,  Pulmonary 
Complaints,  and  Kidney  Troubles  can  be  secured 
by  using  While  Pine  Compound.  There  is  no  better 
or  safer  remedy  before  the  public. 


REWARDS. 

We  will  give  the  following  Rewards  for  reports 
of  the 

Best  Results  ix  Work  or  Earxixgs 
with  a 

Wheeler  A  WiLsox  Hewing  SIachixe. 

Best  report  for  a  scries  of  years : 

Reward,  — A  No.  1  WiiEKLEB  <k  WiLSOX  3Iacrixe. 
Best  report  for  a  single  year: 

Reward,  — A  So.  i  Wheeler  &  Wilsox  AIacbixe. 
The  reports  to  be  made  to  us  before  February  1, 1871. 

Wheeler  4t  Wilsox  M’e’g  Co., 

So.  (as  Broadway, 
Sew  York. 


*‘The  Best  Javpiiile  Magazine  in  the 
World.” 


Oliver  Optic’s  Magazine 

FOR  FEBRUARY. 


COXTEXT8.  — Crlnsle  ami  Cross-Tree;  or.  The 
8ca  Swanhcs  of  a  SnUor,  by  Oliver  Optic.  CliapH. 
V.*  Vlll.,  with  two  llluHtratloiu  by  Henn*  L.  StepberiH. 
The  Star's  Story,  a  Poem,  by  Kdjrar  Kawcett.  The 
Kinjc,  by  C.  U.  liyram.  The  Doctor's  Dauirhter, 
bv  Sophie  May.  ('baps.  Ill.-  V.,  with  an  lllu>«tmtiuii  by 
Miss  L.  ii.  Humpbn‘v.  Proverb  Poem.  **  Thouc  who 
MN'k  to  plea*iO  eveiybody  pU*a«e  nobtuiy,”  by  <»em*v|eve. 
The  Spark  of  Genius ;  or,  'Hie  Coliejre  Life  of . lames 
Trathm,  by  Klijah  Kellogg.  Chaps.  V.-VIII.,  with  an 
Illustration  by  (}.  it.  White.  The  Kins  of  the  Coast, 
by  It.  r.  ShillaUT,  with  a  Aill-pa^a*  ItUistration  tiy  .Sliss 
L.  U.  Humphrey,  Frontier  Sketches,  No,  2,  The 
S<|uatU*r's  Advice,  by  Dr.  11.  rearson.  Tales  or  An¬ 
cient  Days,  —  ilero  and  U‘ander  ;  or,  True  Ixivo  runs 
dt'cp,  by  Carl  Carson.  Nellie's  Vlrto^,  by  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Stoddanl.  How  they  Live  in  Alaska,  by  one  who 
has  tried  it,  with  eleven  Illustrations.  A  Revolution¬ 
ary  Dreamer,  by  E.  W.  ll.f'annlmr.  Charades,  by  Jo- 
slab  Twinkle.  The  Household  Ball.  INteni,  by  l*aul 
Kent.  Snow  a  Benefactor,  by  Aunt  Carrie.  Oriirl- 
nal  DialofiTues.  ~  1.  Uncle  John  ;  2.  ItiMiks  rs.  Lim^s. 
The  Orator.  I.  The  Holden  MIIe-»'<tone  ;  2.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  (lOttii^n.  PiatHm-Hole  Paivers.  Heml 
SVork.  Our  Letter  Bair.  Kditoriafs.  Music,  ~ 
Song  of  Labor  ;  Sleighing  Song,  by  W.  II.  Delchanty, 


Sold  evorj-where.  $*2.W  per  year  ;  2^  cents  a  numbt'r. 
Spt'ciinens  sent  fkve  bv  mail  on  application  to 

LEE  AND  SHEPASD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 

'  L.EE  AND  SHEPARD’S 

Late  Publications 

THE  DUEL  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND 
GERMANY. 

With  Its  Lessons  to  Civill/ation.  A  Lecture  by  IIox. 
Charles  Sumnek.  Crown  8vo.  Taper,  W  cents. 

INSANITY  IN  WOMEN. 

Caiis.ition  iind  Treatment  nf  Ki'flex  Insanity  In  Wo¬ 
men.  By  I’RUF.  11.  R.  8TUKEK,  M.  1).  lEinu'.  Clutli, 
S  l.'W. 

THE  MODEL  PRAYER 

-V  Course  of  Lectun's  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  By  Rev. 
(iKORGE  C.  Baldwin,  1).  I).,  .Viithor  of  “  Representa¬ 
tive  Slen,”  “Representative  Women,”  icc.  l«ino. 
Cloth,  Sl.V). 

y  BioRTaphical  Annala  of 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

Bv  Rev.  Calvin  l)i  reek.  With  an  Intrndnction  liy 
Rev.  Ikexa»'8  Prime,  D.  D.  8vo.  Cloth,  $.1.00. 
(Sold  only  by  .Subecrlptlon.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

Wltli  Notes  of  I’crsonal  Observations  and  Heniinisceiicos 
of  Diplomacy  under  DiRIculties.  By  Charles  A. 
3V  ASHBCRX,  Commissioner  and  3Ilnis'ter  Ih’sldent  of 
the  I'nlti'd  States  at  Asuncion  from  hoil  to  1868.  In 
two  volumes.  Octavo.  Illustrated  with  31aps  and 
Engravings.  $  7..V). 

The  CaptivatinK  Novels  of  IVIailaiiie  Marie 
.‘lophie  Schwartz. 

GOLD  AND  NAME. 

8vo.  Cloth,  $  L-IO  ;  I’apcr,  $1.00. 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION. 

8vo.  Cloth,  3  LW  ;  Tuikt,  S  1.00. 

GUILT  AND  INNOCENCE. 

8vo.  Clotli,  $  1..10  ;  PaiKT,  $  I.IKI. 
Cy  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


NEW  AND  CHEAP 
EDITIONS. 

Containing  every  word  and  every  illus¬ 
tration  given  in  the  more  exjtensive  edi¬ 
tions  : 

Prof.  PUMPELLyS  WORK 

has  been  widely  recommended  by  the  press 

to  Young  People  and  School  Li¬ 
braries.  The  new  edition  is  just  what 
they  need. 


PUMPELLY'S  ACROSS  AMERICA  AND 

ASIA.  Price,  $2JW. 

“One  of  the  muat  interesting  bookfl  of  travel  we  have 
ever  read.”  —  SaHtm. 

**  A  careful  reading  of  It  will  give  more  real  nenuaintAner 
with  ImKIi  the  phyaical  geogmph,v  and  theothnol<>g:v  ot'thc 
muthem  temperate  ri'glonH  of  iMith  hemiaphen*?*  than  pc*r- 
hap«  an)’  other  b<iok  In  existence.”  —  N.  /'  JCreminff  Po»t» 

*M>ne<if  the  moat  fai*einating  and  Inteliigent  iNioka  i»f 
travela  that  haa  ever  fallen  into  my  handn  ....  and  the 
next  buok  of  travela  you  buy  let  it  be  thlfl.”—  iKENgKt  8 
(Kkv.  Dh.  Trims)  in  yew  iork  Otmerrer, 

TAINE’S  ITALY. 

(Rome  and  Naples;  Florence  and  Venice.) 

2  vols.  in  1.  Price,  $2..W. 

"  One  feels  at  moments  as  If.  Iiefore  Ihls  writer,  tlierc 
luui  been  no  critics,  no  travellers,  .ilMorvcrs,  or  lesthctic 
Inquisitors.’'  —  A'ntion. 

“  31.  Taine  studies  Its  (Italy's)  art  ftom  Its  history,  and 
not  Its  hlstoiy  from  Its  art,  as  31  r.  Ruskin  d<Kw,  for  rxam- 

file  :  and  we  think  he  luis  by  Ihr  the  cleaivr  Idea  of  tlie  time, 
ts  people,  and  lU  work.”  —  Manthtg. 


RECF.NTLV  Pl’BLlSHED, 

Taine's  Art  in  the  Netherlands.  $  1.25. 
Taine's  Ideal  ia  Art.  $1.25. 


LETPOLDT,  HOLT,  k  WILLIAMS, 

25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

“  The  Wiluam  Hexrt Letters,  Mr»,  ltiat,are/ull 
of  the  lehotenomest  young  life,  theft  htihhie  up  and  boil  orer 
feith  genuine  animal  tpiritt.  theft  t/tale  thenuetnen  teith  a 
rotlirting  humor,  they  Path  and  tparkte  froth  an  ercett  of 
intrard  tmtthine,  trhitt  at  the  tame  time  their  roniagiout 
pleatantry  it  tomething  that  it  will  do  uny  of  the  little  peo¬ 
ple  good  to  catch." 


“One  of  the  few  Great  Poems  of  our  Crii- 
tury.”  — John  (1.  Whittier. 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

Volume  3.  Fart  4. 

Winter  Period.  Crown  8vo.  Price,  $3.00.  16mo.  Price, 

$2.2S. 

This  volume  completes  31r.  31orris’B  great  work,  and 
will  add  to  the  fhme  he  has  already  achieved. 

Pmm  the  London  Timet. 

“  We  do  not  find  it  easy  k>  express  all  our  atlmlratloii  for 
‘  Tile  Eartlil.v  Paradise.’  .Strong  in  Intcivst,  dainty  in  lan¬ 
guage,  iM.werthl  in  cliaracterlzation,  almunding  in  pictures 
of  almost  unsurpassable  beauty,  conspicuous  lor  its  wcallli 
of  sweet  passages,  yet  building  Us  clilef  claim  to  admira¬ 
tion  on  tlic  grace  and  harmony  of  its  construction,  soil, 
sa.!,  and  tender  ns  life  itself, "  llio  Earthly  Paradise  ’  is  a 
IHK’t's  iK>ein,  a  work  of  wlilcli  a  generation  may  lie 
proud.” 

Three  KditioiiH  of  the  AVork. 

3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  (iilt  top,  iM'vcIIrd  boards.  I’rice,  $9,181 
3  vols,  16ino.  (lilt  top,  beveilod  Isiards,  Price,  .  6.73 

3  vols.  161110.  Neat  Cloth.  I’rice . f.-V) 


GKOKGE  SAND’S  NOVKLS. 

The  Snow  IVIan. 

TUANSLATEI)  «Y  VIUdlMA  VAUGHAN. 

One  Vckluiiie.  •  •  lOino.  .  •  •  I'lice,  9 1*50« 

The  Sniiw  ^lan  ”  in  a  noble,  tuilliant,  uml  fascinating 
IxNik  ”  and  cannot  fail  of  iMdng  widely  iMipular  and  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  gi'owing  InU'n'st  m  the  iiovoIh  of  this  talented 
wriUT.  Tuhlished  in  unitbnn  style  with”  Mauprat,”  “An¬ 
tonia.”  and  “Monsieur  J^ylvcstro,”  forming  the  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  in  Koberts  Hrothers*  Stnndanl  Library  Kdltioii  of 
George  .Sand's  Novels. 

Sold  evcr)'whcro.  Mailed  post-paid  by  the  publishers, 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS, 

BOSTON. 


A  New  Novel. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  Wl.OO, 


Prom  the  X’eie  York  Ecening  Mail. 

It  is  the  best  novel  of  society  that  has  come  to  us  for 
many  months,  —  far  aliove  most  of  tlic  F^nglish  novels  of 
similar  subject  and  scope,  'fhe  plot  ts  laid  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  has  to  do  with  the  best  society, 
n  both  the  current  and  true  meanings  of  that  mueli- 
abiiscd  phrase.  "  Woven,”  indeed,  “  of  many  threads,” 
it  is  managed  with  exceeding  skill,  is  continuous  in  in¬ 
terest,  without  calling  into  play  the  common  and  over¬ 
worked  sensational  element,  and  the  driiouemeiitt  are 
airly  and  naturally  wnmght  out.  The  reflned  eireles 
thniugh  which  the  current  nf  the  plot  runs  fUmish  opixir- 
tunity  Kir  much  good  description  and  dilettante  writing, 
which  makes  tlic  txiok  all  the  worthier  for  the  people  of 
culture  to  whom  It  is  evidently  addressed. 

“  Woven  of  3lany  Threails  ”  Is  suOlclent  to  assure  its 
author  an  enviable  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  .Vtlan- 
tlc.  It  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  cultured  "  society  novel.” 
Not  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  novels  which,  reacliiiig 
ail  life,  will  last  as  long  ns  humanity  Itself,  it  is  among  tlic 
very  beat  of  those  of  anotlier  iisefhl  order,  those  of  the  re- 
flnemont  of  the  age  current.  It  is  a  ixsik  not  of  heroes  liiit 
of  "  nice  people,”  and  If  “  nice  people  ”  and  the  liiNiks 
alHiiit  them  have  no  legacy  to  leave  to  posterity,  they  arc 
yet  very  ideasant  for  dally  acquaintanceship.  We  sliall 
1>*  disappointed  not  to  Iiear  more  fhim  a  writer  w  ho  Is  so 
capaldc  of  picturing  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  dicer- 
Uitementt  and  tragtxlloa  of  their  life. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Prett. 

A  really  good  novel,  by  an  American  writer,  is  sneli  a 
rarity  that  we  liave  to  thank  James  R,  OsgiKsI  A  ('<>.,  of 
Boston,  for  publishing  “B'oven  of  31  any  Threads.”  It 
comes  to  us  as  a  story  written  by  an  .Vmortcan  lady,  witli  It  s 
scone  In  England,  France,  and  Italy,  giving  true  and  vivid 
sketches  nf  social  life  In  each  coiintty  ;  in  England,  m.ainly 
at  Helmsford  Hall  and  Ilelmsford  Rectory,  where  the  old 
Vandeleur  fhmUy  have  been  magnates  from  the  time  of 
Ilenry  VI.,  and  hod  refused  a  title,  aRer  the  wars  of  tlie 
Roses  ha<l  ended,  towards  tlie  close  of  the  flneenth  century ; 
In  Franco,  with  a  glimpse  of  what  used  to  lie  luxurious 
Paris  ;  and  in  Italy,  where  Guido,  the  singer  (actual  here 
of  the  tale)  is  presented.  There  Is  a  well-sustained  mys¬ 
tery,  too,  sucli  as  Wilkie  f'nillns  is  fond  of  Introducing. 
3l«rp  than  this,  there  are  not  only  pacifle  scones  in  Italy, 
wliirli  possesses  the  “  fatal  gin  nf  bcaut.v,”  but,  the  action 
being  as  recent  os  the  autumn  of  1860,  when  Garihaldi  was 
w  liming  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Hicllles  for  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel,  we  even  have  a  striking  eplsrxle  In  tlie  battle  of 
Castel  Flranlo  the  success  of  which  secured  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  provinces  to  I'nltcd  Italy.  On  this  battle-fleld  occurs 
(me  nf  the  most  striking  and  romantic  Incidents  of  the  tale, 
which  bears  considerably  on  the  denouement.  On  llin 
whole,  this  novel,  published  anonymonsly,  is  very  goixl, 
and  still  better  things  may  be  looked  for  from  the  fhir  tg- 
eognita  who  wrote  It. 

*,•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

.  Late  Tlcknor  St  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  St  Co 
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MEN’S  FURNISHING. 


A  LAIUJE  AND  ELEGAST  HITI'LY 
or 

TIKH,  SCARFS,  LINEN  CAMBRIC  HAND- 
KKRCHIEFS  OF  EVERY  VARIETY. 
Extra  Quality  Ulack  and  Culorcd 
KID  GLOVES, 

ROBES  DE  CHAMBRE,  MORNING 
ROBES, 

BREAKFAST  AND  SMOKING  JACKETS, 
Plain  and  Embroidered  ‘ 

LINEN  AND  COTTON  SHIRTS, 
Keady-made  or  mitdc  to  order, 
COLLARS,  CUFFS,  &c. 

SILK,  MERINO,  AND  WOOLLEN  UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS,  HOSIERY,  *c.*c. 

FOKMIXO  THE  LARGEST  OR  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
STOCK  IS  THIS  CITY. 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

PLEASE  CALL  AND  E.XAMISE. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

BROADWAY, 

4tli  Avenue,  9th  and  10th  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

THE  NOVEIiTY  PRINTING  FRESH, 

For  Office,  School,  and 
Family  Uae  and  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Job  Printer)^  sbiuild 
be  used  wherever  prqfit,  mtfr- 
tainment,  or  intlriiclion  la  de¬ 
sired.  Read  the  testimony. 

H.  A.  Karses,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  writes,  Jan.  S,  lull :  "  I 
am  very  fond  of  arranKinR  for 
and  operatlnR the  press.  1  And 
trreat  pleasure  In  leisiiio  mi.- 
ments  In  arranKinK  type,  cabi¬ 
nets,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  children,  for  whom  It  will  be 
a  source  of  instruction  and  amusement.” 

J.  K.  Mills,  Georgetown,  Colorado,  writes,  Pec.  20, 1870: 
“  Have  Issued  an  advertlsinK  circular  every  week  since  first 
of  .Vuitnst.  I  could  not  get  along  without  the  press.” 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BENJ. 
O,  WOOD.S,  Manufiictorer,  Ml  Federal  St.,  Hostor, 
Mass.  ;  CHRIS.  C.  THl’R-STON,  10  College  Place, 
New  York  :  KELLY,  HOWELL,  *  LUPWIG,  917  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  A,  C.  KELLOGG,  60  West 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


VERY  CHOICE. 


SOUTHMAYD’S 

Broken  Candyn 

Consisting  of  twenty-one  varieties;  Is  one  of  the  best 
Candles  that  can  be  manulhctured. 

For  purity  and  quality  it  cannot  be  excelled. 

Wholesale  and  retail,  102  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


PIANOS. 

RUSSELL  HALLETT  &  CO., 

(Late  Hallctt  &  Cumston,) 

143  Tremont  St.,  143 

BOSTON. 


EDCIinU  nUIIIA  Crockery  and  OlaM 
rntllun  IfHlllll.  Ware,  PorceIaln.de. 
Terre,  Enameled  Toilet  AVare,  Cnspadores, 
Parlor  i^lttooms  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Sliver- Platerl  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  gmsls, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  &  CO., 

124,  liiO,  &  128  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

CONSTIFTII 


CURABLE. 

Send  for  circular  to  B.  O.  &  G.  C.  WILSON,  Bo¬ 
tanic  Druggists,  20  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

SEND  25  cents  for  specimen  number  of  the  Transatlan¬ 
tic,  the  handsomest,  largest,  and  best  Illustrated  Mag¬ 
azine  published. 

L.  R.  UAMERSLT  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Phila. 


BQQ8Eir$  STANDARD  OPERAS 

Fi)R  VOICE  ASP  PIANO-FORTE.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridged,  with  Italian 
and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  each.  The  Operas 
will  be  printed  from  new  typo  on  the  finest  paper,  large 
8vo,  In  volumes  containing  21)0  to  270  pages  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  In  the  following  or¬ 
der:— 


Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now 
ready). 

“  15.  FIDELIO. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERF,. 


LA  80MN,VMBU- 
LA. 

MARTHA. 

IL  TROVATORE. 


SuhMrIbers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  5Iusic-scllets 
and  BookselleiR  In  the  States,  or  by  the  Publishers. 
_ BOOSEY  A  CO.,  4  Bond  8t.,  New  York. 

tANTED-AGENTN.  (•20  per  day)  to 

sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Ha.  the  under-fttd,  makes  the 
"  lock-iMch  ”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  Is  fully 
licenMfd.  The  best  and  cheapest  fltmlly  Sewing 
[  Machine  In  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  Jk  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louts,  Mo. _ 


How  to  Draw. 

Bt  CHARLES  A.  BARRY, 

Instructor  of  Drawing  In  the  Public  .Schools  of  Boston. 
A  practical  llniRlbook  of  Elementary  Drawing.  1  vol. 
16mo.  With  Illustrations. 

Paper,  25  Cents;  Cloth,  50  Cents. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO„  Boston. 
Late  TIcknor  A  Flclils,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  .t  Co.  _ 

Try  HTQEIA'  for  the  Bloo^  Sold  by  Drug 


BRlCiGS  &  BRO.^S 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

OF  FLOWER  AED  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

AND  SUMMER  FLOWEBING  BULBS, 

FOR  1871, 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing.  It  is  printed  on  elegant  nea 

tinted  paper,  and  Illcstkateo  with  nearly 

FIVE  HT7KDB£1>  ORiaiKAL  ENOBAVIKOS, 

And  Two  finely  executed  Colobxd  PhxrUy  —  speeimens 
for  all  of  which  were  (n’own  ourteHe*  the  past  nemAon 
fmm  our  own  Sio^k  pf  Seed*.  .Vll  the  drawings  and  £n* 
gravingH  were  executra  by  ArtUta  of  acknoieledfed  taste 
and  ability,  who  have  made  the  subject  of  Floral  and  Veg- 
ctablr  repreaentationii  a  tperial  branch  of  their  buslneM 
^)r  the  last  eighteen  years.  In  the  originality,  execution, 
and  extent  of  the  Engravings  It  la  unlike  and  eminently 
superior  to  any  other  Catalogue  or  **  Floral  Guide’*  ex¬ 
tant. 

The  Catalogue  conalats  of  more  than  One  Hundred 
Pagea,  and  will  be  aent  Free  to  all  who  ordered  Heeda  flrom 
ua  by  mail  the  laat  acaaon;  To  others,  fur  Fifteen  Cents 
per  copy,  which  la  not  the  value  of  the  Coloked  Plates. 
we  assure  our  friends  that  the  inducements  we  oflTer  to 
purchasers  of  Heeds,  as  to  quality  and  extent  of  Htock. 
discounts  and  premiutns,  are  unsurpassed.  Please  send 
orders  for  Catalogues  without  delay. 

OUR  COLORED  CHROMO  FOR  1871 
is  now  ready  to  send  out.  The  Chromo  represents  Forty- 
Two  Varieties  of  the  moat  showy  and  popular  Flowers,  of 
natural  size  and  color.  It  is  designed  to  be  the  Best 
Plate  OF  Flowers  ever  Issued.  Size  19x24  Inches.  The 
retail  value  Is  at  least  INvo  Dollars;  we  shall,  however, 
furnish  it  to  customers  at  7*5  cents  per  copy,  and  offer  It  as 
a  Premium  upon  orders  for  Heeds.  Ave  CaUuogue.  Address 
BRIGOH  &  BROTHKR,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

&A.TJ<D 


FBONOUNOSD 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO  B1  THl  OiaT 


Good  Sauce 


and  applicable  to 

EVERT  VARIETY 


OF 


Kxtraet  of  <  letUr  from 
m  Medical  OenUeoum 
at  Madnu,  ta  kia 
Brother,  at  fForeaa- 
ter.  May,  1861 : 

"Tell  Lea  &  Perrina 
that  their  Sauce  la  high¬ 
ly  cateemed  In  India, 
and  in  my  opinion  the 
most  wholesome  Sauce 
that  la  made.” 


DISH. 

At  the  Brcakfaat,  Lnneheon,  Dinner,  and  Supper  Table 
It  Imparta  the  moet  exquialte  rellah  and  zest  to  Soups, 
Fish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  Ac. 

The  universal  demand  and  excellence  has  led  to  many 
Imitations  of  LEA  A  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

1  Union  Square  and  30  South  William  St., 
SPECIAL  .\GENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


li  !i  Ei  ij  (i  ^  i;  li  (j  ^  I|  ; 

TO  Tnc  working  CLA8S.>»W6  are  now  prepared  to 
IbmUh  all  cteMes  with  eonetanteiDployxneiit  at  hone.tbo 
wbotooftbatlmeorfortheMparemomenU.  BiuineMaew, 
lightand  profitable.  FtrsoDH  ufeitber  eex  warily  aam  from 
0JC.  to  #d|xr  cTenuic,  and  a  proportional  aam  oy  devotiBg 
thdr  whole  time  toiSaburiiieat.  Boyaandgirlaeariineanr 
oamudiaamen.  ThatallwhoaecthiHnotfeemayaeiidtIicrr 
addrw^  and  test  the  boriDCMi,  we  make  thia  nnparaUeled 
oftrt  Tosuchaaare  not  well  Mnafled.  we  win  send  #1  to  pay 
for  the  trooble  of  writing.  Full  parriniUns  a  valuable  aam- 

51e  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  and  a  copy  of  The 
*eopte'$  Litemry  Companion  "  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  family  newspapera  published— ell  sent  free  Dy  maiL 
Header,  ifyou  wnnt_pemian»*nt,  table  work,  addrem 
IL  C*  ALLEN  ft  CO.,  Acousta,  Maine, 

"pUCTraETABDOMINAirWEAKNESSr^^ 
iv  CORPULENCY.  —  Kelief  and  Cure.  Seeley's 
Hard  Subber  Trusses  and  Sunporters.  Late  nattema,  in¬ 
destructible  (steel  coated),  cleanly,  light,  aare,  comforta¬ 
ble.  Also  Bandagea,  etc.  Kstabllabmenta:  1347  Chestnut 
8t.,  Philadelphia,  and  3  Ann  8t.,  N.Y.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


$5  TO  $10  PER  DAY. 

who  engage  in  our  new  business  make  from  ••  to 
810  pur  day  in  their  own  localities.  Fall  narticu- 
lars  and  instmetions  sent  free  by  mail.  Those  In 
need  of  permanent,  profitable  work,  should  address 
at  once.  Qioroi  Stissor  A  Co..  Portland,  Uaine, 


liINTEN  TO  THE  mOCKINO  BIRD! 

The  Prairie  Whistle  and  Animal  Imitator 

can  lie  used  by  a  child.  It  is  ma<lr  to  Imitate  the  song 
of  every  bird,  the  neigh  of  a  horse,  the  bray  of  an  ass,  the 
grunt  of  a  hog.  Beasts,  hinis,  and  snakes  are  enchanted 
and  entrappeil  by  It.  Is  used  by  Dan  Birant,  Charley 
White,  and  all  the  minstrels  and  warblers.  Ventriloquism 
can  be  learned  In  three  days  by  Its  aid.  Sent  anywhere 
upon  receipt  of  10  cts. ;  3  for  25  cts. ;  7  for  50  cts. ;  15  for  75. 
Address,  T.  W.  VALENTINE,  Box  3T2  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Ily  n 

Key-Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  .M’F’G  Co., 

66  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Hm 


ICHABOD  CRANE  aXD  KATRINA  VAN  TASSEL. 
A  Giernp  of  Statosry  by  John  Rogers. 
Puce,  S15, 

This  and  other  groups  will  be  delivered  at  any  railroad 
station  in  the  United  States,  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

IT'  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  attd  Price  List  to 
JOHN  ROGEB.S,  212  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


ROGERS’S  GROUPS. 


WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 

219  Washington  Street, 

are  the  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  fitmoUB  statuettes. 


CHROMOS,  STEREOSCOPES, 

Views,  Frames  and  Albnms  Imported  and  manu- 
(hetur^  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  8  CO.,  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  iletropoUtan  Hotel. 


-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

ABBANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywheie. 


And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 


GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Chorch  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Neetar  Cireular. 


unparalleled  fob  cheapness 

AND  COMPLETENESS! 

DITSOir&  CO.’S 

STANDARD  OPERAS, 

(L.VROE8T  SIZED  PAGE) 

With  full  Vocal  and  Piano-Forte  Score  including  Recita¬ 
tives.  With  English  and  Italian  words. 

READY. 

Emani.  Trovatore.  Lncla. 

Faust.  Traviata.  Somnambula. 

Norma.  Lacretia  Borgia.  Martha. 

Price  of  each  in  Paper,  •  1.00.  In  Boards,  with  Illu¬ 

minated  Covers,  8  2.00.  Sent,  postage  paid,  on  nwi'it 
of  price. 

OLIVER  DI’TSON  SC  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  Jfc  CO.,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1833. 


Cliickering  &  Sons’ 

AMERICAN 

PIANO-FORTES ! 


Triumphant  oyer  all  the  World! 


HAVE  RECEIVED 

7 4  First  iPremi-oms, 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

IN  THE 

United  States,  London,  &  Paris. 


354  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

11  East  14th  SL,  New  York. 


CHOICE  NEW  DOCKS 


“A  MASTERPIECE  OE  POETICAL 
TRANSLATION.” 


FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


PUSSY  WILLOW. 

By  IlAEBiF.T  Bekcher  Stowe.  Copiously  Illustrated. 

Uniform  with  “  Queer  Little  People.”  $  lAO. 

“  A  girl’s  story  with  a  moral,  and  with  many  delightful 
touches  of  New  England  scenery  and  domestic  life.  The 
story  has  all  the  familiar  charm  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  simpler 
talcs, — which  are  always  her  best,  and  although  the  mor¬ 
al  Is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  prominent,  it  is  a  very  good  and 
amusing  book.”  —  Sprina/ield  Republican. 

“  The  very  sweetest,  prettiest  child’s  book.  It  seems  .as 
If  M rs.  Stowe’s  genius  was  just  fitted  for  this  work,  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  has  she  created  her  country  maiden,  and  the  H- 
lustnitions  arc  very  beautiful.”  —  Christian  Register. 


WE  GIRLS:  A  Home  Story 

By  Mns.  .\.  D.  T.  Whitxet,  Author  of  “  Leslie  Gold- 
thwaite,”  etc.  With  Illustrations.  1  vol.  12mo.  $  1.50. 

“  ’  We  Girls:  a  Home  Story,’  Is  by  Mrs.  A.  I).  T.  Whit¬ 
ney,  —  a  writer  who  has,  by  almost  a  bound,  taken  rank 
with  the  best  of  American  stoiy-writcrs.  An  analysis  of 
the  stoiy  gives  no  conception  of  Its  freshness,  vigor,  earn¬ 
estness,  and  practicality.  We  say  to  parents,  put  this 
book  into  the  hands  of  yonr  daughters,  and  to  our  .Sunday 
Schools,  put  one  or  more  copies  upon  your  shelves.”  — 
Christian  Leader. 


GOETHE’S  FAUST. 

Translated  into  Xlnglish  Y ert  e 

By  BAYAED  TAYLOR. 

Uniform  with  Loxofeelow’s  Dante  and  Bbt.vxt’s 
Homer. 

1  vol.  Imperial  octavo.  8  5.00. 


"  A  transfer  of  Faust,  which  can  be  accepted  as  a  model, 
into  that  language  which  is  now  most  widely  dlsseminateil 
over  the  earth,  and  has  therefore  the  best  claim  to  licctmc 
a  world-tongue,  or  at  least  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  best  mintls  of  all  nations,  is  something  which 
possesses  more  th.an  a  mere  literary  interest;  It  belongs  to 
the  history  of  human  cultnre.  .Such  a  model  tran-slation 
of  Faust  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  actnaliy  given,  so  fhr  as 
his  work  has  been  pnblishetl. 

"  Taylor’s  translation  of  Faust  is  the  result  of  a  labor 
undertaken  and  accomplished  with  the  deepest  under¬ 
standing,  the  wannest  love,  and  the  must  nnw  raried  labor; 
and,  when  the  second  and  more  dUficult  part  of  the  work 
Is  added,  will  undoubtedly  take  the  first  rank  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  translation,  a  permanent  and  tieautiful  monument 
of  the  fraternization  in  intellect  and  language  of  two 
nearly-related  races.”  —  Sew  Yorker  Demokrat  (German). 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Gnba. 

8300,000  In  Gold  Drown  every  17  Days, 
Prizes  cashed  and  Information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Donbloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  SUver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 


TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Bankera, 

No.  16  Wall  .Street,  New  York. 


Reduction  of  Prices 


TO  CONFORM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUB.S. 

Send  for  our  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  It  containing  fbll  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  oifpinlzors. 

THE  OREaX  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  ft  33  V£SEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  New  York, 


“  To  have  written  the  beat  juvenile  book  of 
the  year  —  ay,  of  the  laat  five  yeara  —  la  a  great 
merit.  It  haa  been  done  by  Mra.  A.  M.  Dlaa, 
and  la  the  ‘William  Henry  Lettera.’”  — PAi'ta- 


delphia  Press. 


Price.  S1.50. 


JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  ft  CO..  Pnbllahers, 
BOSTON. 


A  GENTS  WANTED-8225  a  Month  by  the 
A  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO„ 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  .ST.  LOLLS.  MO. _ 


OEND  STAMP  Ibr  Catalogne  of  Chromoa  and 

O  RngniTlnBf  to  L.  ▲.  UIXIOT.  BiMton. 


“  -A  thoughtful  and  Interesting  story  by  Mra.  .V.  D.  T. 
TYhltncy,  fUll  of  breezy  home-life  and  delicate  and  useful 
suggestions.”  —  Seie  York  Tribune. 


LAWRENCE’S  ADVENTURES 

Among  the  Icc-Cutters,  Gl.'iss-Makcra,  Coal-Miners, 
Iron-JIcn,  and  Slilp-Bulldera.  By  J.  T.  Truwbbidgk, 
Copiously  lllnstratcd.  1  vol.  12mo.  $  lAO. 

“  We  congratulate  our  young  readers  that  a  volume  so 
fUU  of  Instrnctlon,  combined  with  pleasant  entertainment 
is  offered  them.  Mr.  Trowbridge,  In  taking  an  active, 
sharp-eyed,  qnick-thinking  boy  Into  the  midst  of  noisy, 
thriving  industries,  and  then  telling  the  story  of  what  was 
sakl,  seen,  and  done,  os  he  well  knows  how  to  toll  It,  has 
exeented  a  happy  conception,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  boys  who  love  a  live  book.  The  volume  abounds  with 
lllnstratinns,  as  all  such  works  should.”  —  Wnc  York 
Christian  Adrorale. 

"  The  author  has  fhith  in  boys  and  girls.  Ho  believes 
they  have  the  good  sense  to  find  entertainment  In  knowl¬ 
edge,  gladly  gathering  Information  as  they  follow  the  me¬ 
andering  of  a  story.  Mr.  Trowbridge  la  one  of  the  few  men 
of  genius  who  can  at  once  Interest  old  and  young.”  —  CAi- 
eago  Journal. 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Pnblishcis, 

JAMES  R  OSOOOD  &  CO.,  Publishen, 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 
1826  PULMONARY 

Oldwt  and  bwt  remedy  fbr  Coughs  and  Colds,  Ostgenolns. 


"No  other  translator  has  ever  produced  so  complete  .and 
accurate  an  image  of  the  original.  The  tones  of  Goethe’s 
lyre  are  echoed  in  the  same  sweet  and  snblime  music 
which  he  drew  from  Its  hiirmonioos  chords.  Not  only 
the  mighty  thoughts  of  the  Inspired  artist,  but  the  subtle 
melodies  of  his  verse,  are  clothed  in  forms  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  rhythmical  proportions  in  which  they  took 
shape  in  the  spontaneous  outflowings  of  bis  genius. 

“The  notes  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  appended  to  the 
translation,  though  without  any  parade  of  erudition,  are 
ample  and  snfllciont,  marked  alike  by  excellent  taste  and 
sound  common  sense.  They  are  less  of  a  scholastic  than 
a  popular  character,  .and  are  ^alInablc  as  iUustrations  of 
many  points  of  literary  history,  apart  from  their  bearing 
on  the  significance  of  the  tragedy.  The  passages  which 
refer  to  the  connection  of  different  parts  of  the  drama 
with  the  biography  of  Goethe  are  copious  in  their  details 
and  possess  a  peculiar  interest.”  —  Sew  York  Tribune. 


“  We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  work  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  poetical  translation.  It  is, 
indeed,  *  Faust  in  English,’  and  the  only  version  of  the 
great  German  poem  which  a  lover  of  the  origimtl  can 
read  with  approval  and  delight.  His  great  success  with 
the  First,  and  more  widely  known  port  of  the  drama  will 
lead  the  reading  pnblic  to  look  with  impatience  fur  the 
appearance  of  the  second  volome.”- A'nr  York  Times. 


*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  I’ubllsbers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tieknor  A  Fields,  and  Flelda,  Osgood.  A  Co. 


SCHLEIFER  &  Co.'S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

‘  BRANDY 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH  r 


^((  // 


7Cf  h/ 


[E'ebrbarY  11,  1871 


EVERY"  SATURDAY. 


•S65  &  £(67  Broaduay, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silvers  are, 

Of  the  Best  Quality  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 

GOODS  SENT  PER  EXPRESS  C.  0.  D. 


Proof  of  their  Superiority. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

Locomotive  Dei’aktment.Western  Division, 

ItOCIIESTEII. 

Genltemen.  —  l  Iiavo  no  hesitation  In  saylni!  that  1  lic- 
Iteve  the  tireat  majority  of  locomotive  engineers  liavc 
found,  l.y  c.\|M'rienee,  tliat  Waltham  Watches  arc  the  most 
satisfactory  of  any  for  tlieir  uses.  'Ihey  run  with  tlio 
greatest  accuracy  an.i  steadiness,  notwithstanding  the 
roiigli  riding  of  an  engine  ;  and  ns  I  have  never  known 
one  to  wear  out,  they  must  bo  durable.  I  hope  to  see  tlic 
time  wiien  railway  companies  generally  will  ail.ipt  your 
w.atches,  and  furnish  tliem  to  engineers  and  conduct.irs. 
In  my  opinion.  It  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  regularity 
and  safety.  Yours  respectfully, 

CII.VKLKS  WILSON,  tl.  Chief  Kngineer, 
llrotlierliiKsi  of  Liwomotlvc  Engineers. 

American  W.vtcii  Comi-anv,  Waltham. 


THE  LADD  PATENT  STIFFENED 


roil  MOVEMENTS  OE  AMEKIC.VN 
MANCKACTCKE. 

The  most  elegant,  durable,  iiuimlar,  and  the 

BEST  GOLD  WATCH  CASES 

ever  made  for  so  little  money. 

For  sale  bv  leading  Jewellers  thnaighoiit  the  country. 
Descriptive  f'ireiilars  sent  on  application,  h.v 
J.  A.  BROWN  &  CO.,  11  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


ELCIN 

WATCHES 


For  Sale  by  all  respectable  Dealers. 

For  facts  or  other  Infurmation,  address 

ROBBINS  /k  APPLETOM, 

General  Asents, 

182  BBOADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

To  prevent  imposition,  purchasers  sliould  invaria- 
bly  demand  a  cortltlcate  of  genuineness. 


Illinois  State  Nattral  Bistort  Societt. 

Uloomingtun,  I  ll.,  J une 'Al,  IS7U. 

T.  M.  Avert,  I’resldcnt  of  the  National  Watch  Company: 

Dear  Sir,—  Last  year,  In  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  River,  I  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  w  as  provided 
with  f.iiir  pocket  chnmometers  for  use  in  astronomical  oli- 
servations.  I  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  v.  atch,  w  hlcli 
1  ratisl  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chnmometers 
by  olsservatlons  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  tlve  instru¬ 
ments  its  rate  was  the  second  best.  With  tlie  onlinary 
disturbance  due  to  transportation,  its  rate  was  the  least 
variable,  while,  with  the  extraordinary  dlsturlianre  inci¬ 
dent  to  such  an  cxpexlition,  it  was  the  only  instrument  on 
which  I  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming 
useless. 

1  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  conllallv, 

J.  W.  I'OWELL. 


BUFFALO  HUNTING. 


GEO.  A.  FRINGE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromoa  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughont  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Bateat  PubUcationa:  Mt.  Chocori  a  and  North  Conwat  Meadows,  after  Benj.  Champnet. 
PRANG’S  Illnatrated  Catalogue  sent  bee  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  1,.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


The  best  and  most  complete  series  of 
Stereoscopic  Views  of  this  wonderful 
rcgi.in  jii.-t  published  by  JOHN  P. 
SOCIjK,  I!<9  Washingtim  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue, 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  reiibct  Mannfactoiy  in 
the  Vnltcd  States, 


An  illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Ilicliardson,  wlU  bo 
forwarded,  ftec  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 

159  &  161  Lake  Street,  Chicago;  , 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 


THE  LIGHT  IN  OUR  STREETS 


may  bo  Increased  nearly  twice 
what  It  now  Is  bv  using 
BARTLETT’S  CRYSTAL 
REFLECTING 
LAMP. 


IT  EXCELS  ALL.-OrVlNO  LIOBT,  BEACTT.  and  LOW  COST. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 

Send  for  I’ricc-Llsts. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Gene^  Depot,  B69  BrTOdway,  New  York. 


LIGHTING  STREET  LAMPS 


with 

BARTLETT’S  INSTANTANEOUS 
STREET  GAS-LIGHTER 


Mvea  great  expense  and  labor.  Is  being  adopted  everywhere. 


MIRIAM  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


FOB  THE  INSTANT 
Ktilof  and  Radical  Cure  of 
Cold  Feet,  Rbeumn- 
,  tlsm,  Neum'igla,  Ilead- 

t  ache,  Tiyspopslr',  L(»s  of 
Vital  I’ower,N?nou8  I’ms- 
tratlon  or  Debility,  and  all 
ySpK  other  Nervous  Disea.ses, 
druggists.  Send 
stamp  forclreiilar.  Address 
VOLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
140  Tremont  .street,  Boston. 


By  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. . 1  vol.  lOmo.  S  1.60. 

To  some  people  Whittier's  poetrv  comes  with  an  ftiexpresslhle  calm,  with  a  soothing  gentleness  and  comfort  that 
makes  them  cwiish  whatever  he  writes  and  be  glad  at  each  handful  of  poems  that  are  collected  ftom  time  to  time.  To 
these  the  announcement  of  the  pulilication  of  '  Miriam  ’  will  be  a  cause  of  heartfbit  delight,  and  they  will  receive  tlio 
little  book  with  its  hundred  sparsol.v  printed  pages  with  more  real  Joy  than  they  would  greet  far  more  hulk.v  and  pre¬ 
tentions  volumes  by  more  celebrated  authors.  Man^-  of  the  fourteen  poems  that  form  this  volume  have  iHH'n  given  to 
the  public  before  through  various  channels,  but  a  second  reading  of  them  discovers  new  grace,  new  tenderness,  new 
humor.”  —  Boston  Gatttte, 

*,*  For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  Boston. 

Late  Tickxob  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osouod,  A  Co. 


I  have  great  satlsfsctlon  In  being  able  to  recommend 
Ibis  Bnndv  to  my  medical  brethren  as  a  Pure  Wine 
Bniiidy,  fni'  fmm  all  .iiliiIterallKnv  n.id  suli«tltiitl«n>  of 
other  spiriis  or  llavorings.  —  Cll.VRLtS  T.  J.VCKSON, 
Slate  Assayer  for  Massaeliusetts. 

F.  SCllLElFER  Jk  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

38  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
SOLE  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


FUH^vTITUIlE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


I  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  IN.SIR.VNCE 
COMP.tNY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  .Vssets, 
SI,.'W8,.VW.  (Iranis  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Polieies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am- 
pleSecurity,  I.siw  Rales.  .Mso  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  musing  di'ath  or  total  dls- 
ahillty.  rolicies  written  liy  tlieyearormuntli. 
Has  paid  9700  per  (lay  for  Seven  Years 
In  bcncRts  to  policy-iiolders. 


“FAMILY  FAVORITE” 

Sewin;;  ITIachines 

arc  distinguished  for  their 

GREAT  SIMPLICITY 

and  adaptahilitv  to  even-  kind  of  work.  They  run  very 
QUIETLY  AND  EASILY,  and  are 

ALWAYS  IN  ORDER. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


$  lO  Per  Dozen. 

•  FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE. 
Packed  ti>r'l  ransportal ion.  C.  .V.  P.ICILVRDS  d;  CO. 
99  Washington  .St.,  Boston. 


COMPLETE,  FOB  THE 


YkARTLETT’S  NEEDLE  FACTOllY 
A  >  Depot,  500  Broadway,  New  York, 

ly  .Supply  the 

Best  RTeedles 

FOR  ALL  8F,WIN(1  MAnilNES. 

The  Bartlett  Biimtshed  Needles  for  hand  use. 
Prices  reduced  to  9  l.iO  per  lln>usand. 

Hackle  Gill  Pins,  dkcn  to  order. 


Superior  in  Quality, 

Beautiful  in  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Design, 

AXD 

WARRANTED  IN  EniBY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  Manu&cturers'  Prices. 


THK 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

Ofler  about  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 


WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
349  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Mechanism  in  Thought 
and  Morals. 

Bv  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SOUARE,  BOSTON. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  by  mai(  when  desired. 


On  10  Tears'  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest, 


OF  NEW  YORK, 


I  vol.  I6mo.  0  1.00. 


By  JAMES  BUSSELL  LOWELL. 

1  vol.  12mo.  Uniform  with  “  Among  my  Books.”  S  2-00. 


Oflace,  135  Broadway. 


This  book  contains  Dr.  Holmes’s  oration  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fioclety  at  Haivanl  University 
in  July,  1870,  with  copious  notes  and  ampllflcatlons.  It 
discusses  some  very  curious  psychological  questions  with 
great  clearness  and  force,  so  that  a  subject  which  In  ordi¬ 
nary  hands  would  be  simply  tedious  Is  made  exceedingly 
interesting  by  the  wealth  of  Ulustration  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  freshness  with  which  it  is  treated. 


$2,500,000.00 
.  4,578,008.02 
190,668.71 


Cash  Capita], .  .  . 
Assets  (JsB.  1, 1871), 
Liabilities,.  .  .  . 


*«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  Sc  CO.,  Boston. 
Late  Tlcknot  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgo^,  A  Co. 


CHAS.  J.  MARUN,  President. 
J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 
New  Tore,  Janoaiy  10,  1871. 


PURITY,  STRENGTH,  ECONOMY.— These 
three  requisites  are  combined  In  Doolet’s  well- 
known  Yeast  Powder.  As  each  ingredient  entering 
Into  Its  composition  Is  free  from  any  deleteiions  or  Injuri¬ 
ous  substances,  the  pceitt  and  fttll  strekotu  of  each 
article  Is  guaranteed  hi  the  manulkcture ;  and  as  one 
pound  of  Doolet’s  Teast  Powder  will  last  a  third 
longer  In  cnlinary  department  than  the  vast  majority  of 
Baking  Powders  in  market.  It  proves  conclusively  that  It 
is  the  most  economical.  Convenient  to  have  in  the  house 
and  universally  produces  light  and  elegant  food. 

For  sale  by  aU  Grocers. 


send  Id  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
raphlc  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  .and  afler  cure. 

DR.  HHF.RMAy.897  Broadway,  cor.  4lh  Ht.,  New  York. 


LADY  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  for  circulars  Bandsnah  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Station  “A,"  New  York. 


MICROSCOPES.  { ”'“'“"“:^irp''p^feari:n.’"'"‘ 

T.  H.  MCALLISTER.  OptIcUn.  49  Natwau  8t..  New  York. 


LU-ENE  !— ThP  boni  thii 
ladies  are  delighted  with  It. 


IVinted  at  the  I'niversity  PresR,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  k  Co.,  for  Jainet  K.  OogotNl  k  Co. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON,  of  the 

T  T  “  KstionAl  IntelUKencrr.’’  A  Blographlol  Sketch, 
with  pusinc  Notices  of  his  Associates  and  rrteuds.  Fie- 
pared  by  his  Dau^tsr.  I  vol.  I'lmo.  S2.00. 

“  The  sabiect  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  the  lint  men 
who  gave  character  and  dignity  to  American  JoumaUsm. 
As  one  of  the  edlton  of  the  Satioital  Intelligencer,  for  quite 
half  a  centuiy,  he  was  prominentlj-  connected  with  the 
politics  of  the  country,  and  never  otherwise  than  hon¬ 
orably.  A  man  of  lofty  integrity,  of  pure  life,  of  keen  and 
vigorous  intellect,  of  stable  convictions  that  no  argument 
of  personal  praftt  could  shake,  of  proverbially  amiable 
character  and  winning  manners,  so  that  he  was  held  in 
equid  respect  In  society  and  in  politics, — It  Is  well  to  re¬ 
view  the  career  of  such  a  man  in  these  dkye  of  corrupt  and 
venal  Joumaliam.” 

T  IFE  OP  SEATON  of  the  “National 

■M-d  Intdligenoer.’*  $2.00. 

“  The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Seaton’s 
daughter,  who  has  done  her  work  with  enthasiastic  leal ; 
and  while  her  labors  have  been  mainly  editorial,  she  must 
claim  greet  credit  tbr  the  skilftil  and  effective  management 
of  her  materials.  These,  (brtunately,  were  ample,  and  of 
the  richest  kind.  The  treasury  of  private  letters  iVom 
which  she  has  drawn  probably  is  not  inlbrlor  in  historical 
value  and  personal  Interest  to  any  similar  collection  in  the 
country.” 

WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON,  of 

TT  the  ”  National  Intelligencer.”  A  Btograi^cal 
Sketch.  $2 JO. 

“  The  letters  of  Mrs.  Seaton  are  models  of  lively  narra- 
tive.— types  of  that  elegant  and  telling  epistolary  style  in 
which  women  so  Ihr  surpass  the  sterner  sex.  Uf  her  let¬ 
ters,  and  Others  of  hardlv  leas  merit,  this  memoir  is  mainly 
made  up,  and  together  they  give  what  Is,  perhaps,  the  best 
attainable  sketch  of  Washington  society  under  the  early 
Presidents,— Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  others  less 
llunons.  Especially  strong  are  they  in  those  piquant  per¬ 
sonalities  about  great  fblkt  which  all  of  us  love  so  well, 
and  many  ftesh  anecdotes  apropot  of  distinguished  men 
and  women  give  us  closer  glimpses  of  certain  old-time 
celebrities  about  whom  we  have  been  hitherto  only  vaguely 
•Tw^  blindly  cuiloiUs** 

T  IFE  OF  W,  W.  SEATON,  of  the  “N»- 

-Li  tional  Intelligencer.”  $2.00. 

**  It  is  in  its  historical  chanKter,  rather  than  in  Its  bio¬ 
graphical,  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  consists  ;  but 
the  two  are  so  inseparably  associated  that  the  fbrmer 
preserves  the  latter,  and  the  record  of  W ashlngton  politics 
and  society  here  given  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one 
who  was  a  leading  actor  therein.”  —  The  JUteraty  World. 

Jaxxs  B.  OscooD  A  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


talks  about  PEOPLE’S  STOM- 

-1.  ACHS.  By  Dio  Lnwia.M.  D.,  Author  of  “The  New 
Gymnaiitictt/’ etc.  1vol.  ihuo.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Lew  is  U  well  known  ax  an  acute  observer,  a  man 
of  ^«t  practical  sagacity  in  sanitary  reform,  and  a  lively 
and  brilliant  wnter  upon  medical  subjects.  In  this  book 
be  treats  in  a  very  entertaining  way  of  the  formation, 
needs,  abuses,  and  proper  use  of  the  stomach  ;  illustratinir 
his  poinu  by  anecdote  and  wit,  and  displaying  sound 
aeiUM.'  in  the  advice  which  he  givea  as  to  habits  of  eating, 
drinking,  exercise,  and  sleeping.'*  —  Sett  York  Otserver. 


STUDY  WINDOWS.  :By  James 

I'l.  Rcssxll  Lowxll.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Tniform  with 
”  Among  my  Books.”  $2.00. 

CoKTKKTS.  — My  Oudcn  .tcquaintancc,  A  Good  Word 
for  Winter,  On  a  Certain  Condescenaion  in  Foreignera,  A 
Great  Public  Character  (Hon.  Josiab  Quincy),  Carlyle. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Lift  and  Letters  of  James  Gates 
Percival,  Thoreau,  Swinburne’s  Tngediss,  Chaucer,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Old  .kntboTs,  Emerson  the  Lecturer,  Pope. 


XT OW  TO  DRAW.  By  Charles  A.  Barry, 

XI  Instructor  of  Drawing  in  the  Ptibhc  Schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  A  practical  Handbook  of  Elementaiy  Drawing. 
1  vol.  l«mo.  With  lUnstiations.  Paper,2Scents;  Cloth, 
Mcenta. 

This  little  book  has  been  prepared  by  one  who  poesesses 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  has  bad  practical 
experience  ot  the  mode  m  which  It  can  be  tau^t  most 
successftiUy. 


verses.  By  a  H.  1  voL  16mo.  $1.25. 

V  “  Such  a  sense  of  new^  arrived  wealth  has  not  oc¬ 
curred  for  many  a  day,  as  wlu  come  to  the  lovers  of  poetry 
on  reading  the  miniature  volume  modestly  called '  Veisee 
by  H.  H.’’’— T.  W.  HIGCISSOH. 


rPHE  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 

X  Siamese  Court.  Being  Recollections  of  Six  Yeats  In 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Bangkok.  By  .tNHA  Haxpiette 
Liohowehs.  With  16  foil-page  illnstratlons.  ftom  Pho¬ 
tographs  presented  to  the  Author  by  the  King  of  Siam. 
1vol.  Small  8vo.  $3 JO 

“  A  series  of  graphic  sketches,  which  at  the  same  time 
throw  great  light  on  a  condition  of  society  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  Western  civilization,  and  which  affords  a 
ftuitfm  theme  for  reflection  to  the  student  of  the  various 
phases  of  human  nature.  Her  book  carriee  eveiy  internal 
sign  of  acute  and  Imitbflil  observatlm;  she  writes  in  an 
apveable  style,  presenting  a  narrative  that  In  addition  to 
the  charm  of  personal  interest,  supplies  a  fond  of  original 
and  valuable  information  on  a  countiy  which  lies  beyond 
the  usual  range  of  foreign  travel.”  —  Jfeu  Tort  TYitune. 


“RATING  AND  HEALTH.  — We  re- 

X2i  gard  it  as  a  goodly  sign  uf  the  times  that  people 
have  taken  to  reading  books  on  hygiene,  and  regulating 
their  habits  thereftom  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  health. 
.Among  the  best  guides  and  guardians  (d  this  groat  pnblio 
and  private  interest  ft  w  deserve  so  well  of  tnelr  Iwow- 
ereatures  as  Dr.  Dio  Lewis;  his  gymnastic  manuals  have 
indicated  for  and  wide  salubrious  exercise;  and  now,  in 
plain,  forcible,  and  wise  terras,  he  gives  us  an  excellent 
guide  to  sound  digestion,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nutrition  and  diet.  Every  honsehold  that  would  avoid 
the  flend  Dyspepsia  should  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  his 
*  Talks  about  People’s  Stomachs.’  ”  —  H.  T,  Tvckkehak. 


OETHE’S  FAUST.  Translated  into 
VX  English  Vcise  bv  Batard  Tatlok.  1  vol.  Impe¬ 
rial  octavo.  I'nifonn  with  Longfellow’s  Dantk  and  Biy- 
ant’s  Houeb.  $8.00.  . 

“  It  Is  not  only  a  succeaa,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,— not  only  a  fUthfUl  tendering  <d'  the  sense  of  the 
original,  in  pleasing  English  verse,  —  out  it  is  a  transfer  uf 
the  spirit  and  the  form  of  that  wondeifol  book  into  our 
own  tongue,  to  an  extent  which  would  have  been  thought 
impu^me  had  It  not  been  made.”— Aew  Tort  Upentng 
Pott. 


rpHE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

X  Of  Jakes  Bissau.  Lowell.  Red- Line  Edition.  Uni¬ 
form  with  Bed-Line  Tennyson.  Whiuier,  Longfellow, 
Scott,  Ac.  CarefoUy  printed,  with  a  red-line  border  to 
each  page.  With  eleven  lUustratluns.  1  vol.  16mo. 
$4 AO.  Morocco,  $8.00. 

rj.EORGE  ARNOLD’S  POEMS.  New 

vX  and  complete  edition.  Comprising  Drift  and  other 
Poemt,  and  Poemt  Orate  and  Oay.  1  vol.  Limo.  With 
Portrait  on  Steel.  $2.00. 

“George  Arnold  posseesed  the  Promethean  spark  of 
genius,  and  became  a  poet  In  the  inevitable  imer  of 
things.”- A’rts  I'orit  Tribune. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publlsbeis, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


pAMILY  STANDARD  RELISH. 

HALFORD 

TABLE  SAUCE. 

FOB  SALE  BY  EVERY  GROCER. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1871. 


TOWN-TALK. 


nPHE  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 

X  Siamese  Court.  $3.06. 

“  One  of  the  most  ftsclnatlng  works  of  travel  that  we 
have  read  for  many  years.  As  the  record  of  a  strange  and 
semi-bartaric  people.  It  has  all  the  foscination  that  belongs 
to  works  of  its  clsss,  while  the  Intelligent  and  tender  wo¬ 
manly  S3nnpathies  of  this  English  lady,  called  as  the  gov¬ 
erness  of  the  snpreme  king’s  children  to  the  royal  palace, 
at  once  expoae  the  direftU  authority  of  an  absolnte  and  Ir- 
leaponsibla  sovereim  over  an  abj^,  patient,  yet  snper- 
atitlous  people,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  out  all  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  minor  lift  of  this  mysterious  peo¬ 
ple.”  —  Boston  Commonwealth. 


•\fY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  By 

ATX  Chaeles  Dcdlet  Wabkie.  With  an  Introductory 
Letter  fnmi  Bet.  HenbtWaed  Beechee.  1vol.  16mu. 
$I.U0. 

“  What  is  the  reason  one  caimot  get  past  a  really  hiunor- 
ous  book.  Here  is  one  that  has  stood  the  test.  We  heaped 
a  pile  of  books  on  our  table,  determined  to  go  tbrongb  with 
them.  Bat  we  had  the  misfortnne  to  stamble  on  ‘  My 
Hummer  in  a  Garden,’  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  We 
read  and  laughed;  and  laughed  and  read  again.  W'e 
smiled  and  read,  and  laughed  away  time  enough  to  have 
disaolved  half  our  pile  of  books;  and,  if  this  witty  editor 
ever  prints  another  book  of  this  kind,  we  shall  put  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile  leet  it  again  interfere  with  our  in- 
dnstrioiu  leaoiutioiu.'’—  The  Independent. 


\TY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  “Next 

UX  to  rambling  with  the  anthor  through  his  garden,  is 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  spicy  descriptions  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  He  is  one  ofthe  meet  deliimtfol  companions  that  you 
will  meet  with  on  a  summer  day  oratthewtnterflresldc. 
Yon  carmot  open  his  book  without  lighting  on  something 
ftesh  and  ftagrant.  Every  page  abounds  with  mellow  and 
juicy  ftulu,  showing  that  whatever  snecess  may  attend 
his  use  of  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  he  knows  how  to  handle 
the  pen  with  admirable  effect.”— Aetr  York  Tritmne. 

“  Fall  of  wit,  wisdom,  observation,  and  nneommon  com¬ 
mon  sense.  If  yon  have  a  garden,  material  or  moral,  read 
this  book ;  if  you  have  n’t,  read  it  by  all  means,  —  it  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  having  one.’’  —  Unitertalut  Quarterly. 

Jakis  B.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Pnbllshcrs,  BostoiL 


Bret  harte’s  poems.  $i.50. 

*'  These  will  be  eagerly  sought,  tor  no  American 
writer  has  achieved  a  wider  popnlartty  in  so  short  a  time 
than  the  author  of  Dickens  in  Camp,  Grizzly,  Cicely,  and 
Plain  Language  ftom  Truthfol  James— the  last  better 
known  as  the  “  Heathen  Chinee.”  The  causee  of  Mr. 
Harte’s  sudden  leap  into  flune  are  obvious.  His  is  the 
master  art  which  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  sets  forth 
truths  which  duller  minds  must  have  whole  pages  to  ex¬ 
pound.”—  Cincinnati  OatetU. 


T)RET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  $1.60. 

XJ  “  Bret  Harte  la  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  onr  American  bnniorists  ;  and  this  pupularitv 
be  has  well  earned  by  the  freshness  of  his  style,  the  real 
humor  of  the  situations  which  he  describes,  and  by  his 
genuine  wit  and  pathos."—  ChrutUm  Regitter. 


CHARLES  FECHTER. 

“His  was  the  spell  o’er  hearts 
Which  only  acting  lenda,  — 

The  youngest  of  the  sister  arts. 

Where  all  their  beauty  blends; 

For  iU  can  Poetry  express 
Full  many  a  tone  Ot  thought  sublime, 

And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 

Steals  but  a  glance  at  time. 

But  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought, 
lUasion’i  perfect  triumphs  come,  — 

Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 

And  sculpture  to  be  dumb.” 

Campbell. 

“  ’The  company  seemed  not  much  to  disapprove  of  me 
for  an  associate.  They  all,  however,  apprised  me  of  the 
importanoe  of  the  task  at  which  I  aimed;  that  the  public 
was  a  many-beaded  monster,  and  that  only  such  as  had 
very  good  beads  could  please  it;  that  acting  was  not  to  be 
learnt  in  a  day,  and  that  without  some  traditional  shrugs 
which  bad  been  on  the  stage,  and  only  m  the  stage,  thw 
hundred  years,  I  could  never  pretend  to  please.  ’This  next 
difficulty  was  in  fitting  me  with  pe^,  ss  almoct  every 
character  was  in  keeping.”  —  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

NOW  that  Mr.  Fechter  has  fairly  abdi¬ 
cated  his  Boston  throne,  has  shown  a 
brief  glimpse  of  his  face  to  New  York,  has 
plunged  into  the  smoke  of  Pittsburg,  and  is 
on  his  way  to  face  the  difficult,  capricious 
audiences  of  Chicago,  calm  criticism  of  his 
characteristics  as  an  artist  seems  again  to 
be  in  order.  This  was  clea^  impossible 
during  the  last  weeks  of  Mr.  lechter’s  stay 
in  his  chosen  American  home,  when  charges 
and  counter-charges  hurtled  through  the  air, 
when  reporters  rushed  up  and  down  the  earth 
and  out  to  Long  Branch  to  contribute  spicy 
dishes  of  scandal  to  the  feast  of  controversy, 
when  street-cars  and  club-rooms  echoed  with 
the  encounters  of  partisans,  and  rival  cho¬ 
ruses  of  bitter  sneers  and  exaggerated  adu¬ 
lation  rose  about  the  retiring  manager  in 
disagreeable  din.  Then  any  question  as  to 
Mr.  Fechter ’s  reading  of  a  soliloquy,  his 
conception  of  a  character,  was  complicated 
with  countless  side  issues  entirely  irrelevant 
to  art,  as  to  his  manners,  his  temper,  his 
si^acity,  his  punctually,  Ids  arrogance,  his 
salary,  and  so  forth.  Now  it  seems  possi¬ 
ble  to  brush  all  these  aside,  and  to  discuss 
his  acting  with  no  more  reference  to  his 
management  of  the  Globe  than  we  should 
give,  in  considering  the  rank  of  Edmund 
Kean  as  a  tragedian,  to  the  affair  with  Mrs. 
Alderman  Cox. 

Mr.  Fechter  is  to  us  a  great  actor.  There 
are  some  candid  critics  who,  stumbling  at 
the  threshold  ujxin  his  French  accent,  or 
looking  chiefly  at  his  Shakespearian  inter- 

Eretation,  deny  him  this  rank  altogether ; 
ut  with  the  most  moderate  estimate  of  the 
personal  magnetism  of  the  man,  his  un¬ 
quenchable  ^  and  vigor,  his  power  over 


an  audience  of  cultivated  people,  we  cannot 
but  pronounce  him  an  artist  of  positive 
genius.  This  very  matter  of  the  accent  is 
at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  wide  difierence 
of  opinion  about  Mr.  Fechter.  To  some 
ears  such  violence  as  he  does  to  the  natural 
emphasis  of  an  English  sentence  is  destruc¬ 
tive  of  all  enjoyment  of  it,  as  a  spoonful  of 
castor-oil  might  ruin  the  taste  of  a  beaker 
of  the  best  wine.  To  others  it  scarcely 
inteiferes  at  all  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
acting  itself,  which  may  be  admired  as  we 
should  admire  the  grandeur  of  Niagara 
though  compelled  to  look  at  it  through  tint¬ 
ed  spectacles.  The  qualities  we  have  named 
may  command  appreciation  in  spite  of  an^ 
such  drawback,  and  custom  may  make  it 
seem  slighter  evey  day,  until  one  almost 
forgets  mat  Claude’s  speeches  are  not  as 
purely  and  crbply  uttered  as  Pauline’s. 

Passing  this  consideration  by,  therefore, 
as  we  mav  be  justified  in  doing,  as  inci¬ 
dental  ami  immaterial,  we  recogi^e  in  Mr. 
Fechter’s  acting  in  most  of  his  chosen  parts 
a  glow  of  genuine  fire,  which  shines  in  bril¬ 
liant  contrast  with  most  of  the  tragic  torch¬ 
lights  of  the  day.  It  is  spontaneous  and 
unforced;  it  has  no  ranting  and  rushing 
about  the  stage,  no  conventional  bursts  ana 

Eoses,  but  always  an  attainment  of  effects 
y  the  simplest  means,  which,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  seem  like  nature  itself.  It  is  not 
nature  precisely;  for  the  plays  which  Mr. 
Fechter  affects  are  of  a  class  in  which  na¬ 
ture  has  very  little  part.  It  can  only  be 
smd,  that  given  a  Kuy  Bias  or  Edmund 
Dantes,  the  manner  in  which  this  actor 
plays  them  is  consistent  with  the  ideal  of 
the  drama  and  with  itself.  He  embodies 
romance  as  no  other  actor  has  done;  he 
makes  every  man  in  his  audience  a  Mel- 
notte,  everv  woman  feel  a  reflection  of  the 
ardor  of  tne  Lyons  belle,  for  the  hour  or 
two  the  play  holds  their  imaginations.  The 
method  by  which  this  is  attained  is  beyond 
analysis.  We  may  note  the  never-fauling 
grace,  the  always  picturesque  and  fitting 
gesture,  the  art  which  leaves  no  instant 
without  its  proper  expression  of  face  and 
figure,  the  energy  which  seems  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  man  and  carry  him  along 
without  an  effort;  but,  after  all,  we  can¬ 
not  catch  and  pat  upon  paper  the  essential 
something  which  goes  with  all  these  traits, 
and  makes  great  what  would  otherwise 
deserve  only  a  tamer  adjective.  See  Mr. 
Fechter  in  the  last  act  of  “  Buy  Bias,’’ 
when  he  stealthily  locks  the  door,  snatches 
his  enemy’s  sword,  and  announces  himself 
his  executioner ;  see  him  in  “  Monte  Cristo,’’ 
when,  just  as  he  has  challenged  a  lad  to  a 
duel  which  is  to  complete  an  elaborate  ven¬ 
geance,  he  learns  that  he  is  planning  to  kill 
his  own  son,  —  see  these  marvellous  tri¬ 
umphs  of  acting  which  need  not  a  spoken 
wo^  to  interpret  the  mighty  emotions  ex¬ 
pressed,  then  try  to  describe  them  in  de¬ 
tail  an  hour  later,  and  you  will  not  expect 
the  critic  to  enumerate  all  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  the  charm  of  the 
artist. 

Having  stud  thus  much,  and  leaving  un¬ 
said  not  a  little  as  to  Mr.  Fechter’s  remark¬ 
able  elegance  and  finish  in  light  comedy,  of 
which  his  plays  give  us  flitting  and  tanta¬ 
lizing  glimpses  here  and  there,  we  come  to 
what  justice  requires  to  be  said  as  to  the 
limitations  of  his  art.  There  be  admirers 
who  will  allow  no  qualification,  and  whose 
injudicious  praise  almost  offsets  the  unfairly 
harsh  treatment  which  Mr.  Fechter  has 
now  and  then  encountered.  But  it  ought 
to  be  no  more  a  cause  of  offence  to  point 
out  that  there  are  bounds  to  his  greatness, 
than  to  say  that  the  rai^c  of  Tennyson  is 
narrower  than  that  of  Shakespeare.  The 
romantic  plays  in  which  Mr.  Fechter  ap¬ 
pears  do  not  cover  the  whole  compass  of 
art ;  nor  has  he  given  evidence,  during  his 
American  stay,  of  such  a  degree  of  versa¬ 
tility  as  would  make  it  unjust  to  measure 
him  by  the  standard  of  such  dramas.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  performance  of  Ham¬ 
let  has  shown  how  far  he  mav  fall  short  of 
the  demands  of  a  difficult  Shakespearian 
character.  His  Hamlet  deserves  all  credit 
for  its  boldness  and  originality  of  concep¬ 
tion,  for  its  contemptuous  discarding  of 
many  unworthy  traditions  of  the  stage,  for 
i%s  occasional  glimpses  of  the  highest  dra¬ 
matic  power,  as  in  the  passionate  scene  with 
Ophelia.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the 
result  of  more  and  deeper  study  than  any 
other  of  Mr.  Fechter’s  assumptions.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  so  violates  consistency,  and 
so  constantly  contradicts  the  plain  text  of 
the  tragedy,  it  has  so  many  and  grievous 
faults  on  the  intellectual  side,  that  it  must 
be  pronounced  a  radical  failure.  No  Ham¬ 
let  who  turns  from  his  father’s  ghost  to  give 
his  mental  attention,  as  well  as  bis  bodily 
strength,  to  a  violent  struggle  with  his 


friends,  and  stormily  scolds  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  awful  visitor,  can  command 
the  entire  respect  of  a  thinking  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  audience  through  the  &st  act ;  and, 
failing  here,  he  fails  at  a  critical  point,  which 
is  representative  of  a  multitude  of  similar 
shortcomings  through  the  play.  We  need 
not  follow  uem  in  wtail,  but  may  sum  them 
up  as  leading  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Feeh- 
ter’s  genius  is  so  alien  to  the  spirit  of  true 
Shakespearian  acting  that  he  cannot  give 
an  adequate  interpretation  of  any  of  the 
English  poet’s  greatest  characters,  —  a  be¬ 
lief which  waits  for  his  first  essay  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  lago  for  revision  and  perhaps  correc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Fechter,  then,  is  an  actor  of  very 
great  brilliancy  and  genius  in  his  own  chosen 
walk  of  art ;  and  outside  that  his  ambition 
is  loftier  than  his  ability.  There  are  very 
few  artists  in  the  treasured  names  of  the 
world’s  history  of  whom  more  can  be  said. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  giv¬ 
ing  a  line  or  two  to  a  recognition  of  the 
talent,  which  wins  applause  mm  those  who 
decry  Mr.  Fechter  as  well  as  from  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  of  the  English  actress  who  has  ac¬ 
companied  him  in  his  American  tour.  Miss 
Carlotta  Le  Clercq.  There  is  a  vigor  and 
polish  about  this  lady’s  style,  an  evenness 
and  care-taking  about  all  her  performances, 
a  grace  and  ease  in  her  quieter  acting,  only 
marred  by  a  too  obvious  effort  now  and  then 
in  ter  more  passionate  passages,  which  very 
lew  actresses  of  our  generation  can  equal ; 
and  in  the  great  requisite  of  a  supporting 
actress,  in  giving  essential  aid  in  tne  criti¬ 
cal  moments  of  a  piece,  in  being  ever  ready 
to  the  second  with  word  and  gesture,  ana 
never  in  the  wrong  place,  she  is  perfection 
itself. 

MANIAS  OF  BUSINESS-MEN. 

Balzac,  the  renowned  French  roman¬ 
cer,  is  specially  great  in  the  analysis  of 
“manias,”  and  the  delineation  of  mono¬ 
maniacs.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  predisposition  of  mind,  indulged  in 
until  It  has  grown  into  an  inveterate  habit, 
at  last  absoros  the  whole  nature  of  the  man 
into  itself,  so  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  moral 
agent.  The  intellect  of  this  “possessed” 
creature  may  remain  clear,  bis  moral  sense 
may  be  theoretically  unimpaired,  but  his 
will  is  degraded  into  the  mere  instrument 
of  his  ruling  propensity.  Largeness  of  brain 
and  strength  of  character  only  add  force 
and  intensity  to  the  blind  passion  which 
dominates  him.  The  greater  be  is,  the  more 
conspicuous  is  his  slavery  to  his  “habit.” 
Balzac  has  thoroughly  exhausted  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  this  kind  of  character,  so  that 
in  reading  him  we  forget  the  novelist  in  a 
kind  of  shuddering  admiration  for  the  moral 
anatomist.  When  we  surrender  ourselves 
to  his  guidance,  we  “  walk  the  hospitals  ”  of 
the  heart  and  mind.  The  insanity  which 
nobody  dreams  of  committing  to  asylums 
for  the  insane,  he  delights  to  represent  in 
exaggerated  and  grandiose  forms  of  indi- 
vidum  character.  In  Eugenie  Grandet  he 
individualizes  Avarice ;  in  La  Recherche  de 
rAbsolUytha  portrays  the  pitiless  fanaticism 
of  morbid  genius ;  in  La  Cousine  Bette,  the 
greatest  of  his  novels,  he  exhibits  an  origi¬ 
nally  noble  man,  entirely  demoralized  by 
the  sexual  passion.  The  heroes  of  all  these 
novels  are  unmistakably  madmen ;  but  they 
are  madmen  whom  society  tolerates  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  wealth  and  rank,  or  only 
denounces  as  criminals  when  they  go 
yond  the  line  at  which  sycophancy  itself 
ceases  to  be  charitable. 

We  do  not  at  the  moment  remember  any 
of  Balzac’s  novels,  full  as  they  are  of  bank¬ 
ers  and  speculators,  in  which  a  mania  that 
sometimes  takes  possession  of  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  is  specially  represented.  Ce'sar  Birot- 
teau  can  hardly  be  considered  to  stand  for 
such  a  character,  for  the  mania  of  poor 
C^sar  is  to  get  out  of  debt  rather  than  to 
get  into  it,  and  he  dies  satisfied  when  he 
has  satisfied  his  creditors.  The  mania 
which  we  desire  to  emphasize  is  one  pecu¬ 
liar  to  our  day  of  vast  business  enterprises, 
and  commonly  infects  persons  of  more  than 
ordinary  business  talent  and  business  in¬ 
trepidity.  It  can  hardly  be  called  avarice ; 
for  though  great  wealth  is  the  “objective 
point  ”  of  the  business  campaign  these  men 
conduct,  it  is  still  not  so  much  money,  as 
the  sense  of  power  developed  in  the  process 
of  making  money,  which  fascinates  them; 
and  they  are  ever  ready  to  peril  all  the 
wealth  they  have  acquired,  though  reck¬ 
oned  by  solid  millions,  in  new  speculations 
which  promise  enormous  profits,  but  which 
cool  merchants  shrink  from  as  too  hazard¬ 
ous.  Availing  ourselves  of  a  verbal  para¬ 
dox,  we  should  say  that  their  ravenous  greed 
really  indicated  a  disinterested  love  of  gain. 
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The  Emperor  Alexander,  when  he  was  | 
asked,  in  1814,  to  employ  his  influence  with 
the  allied  Powers  to  restore  Napoleon, 
frankly  replied  that  the  essential  defect  of 
Napoleon  was  that  he  could  not  even  look 
at  a  French  army  without  desirinz  to  use 
it,  and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  Sierefore 
demanded  his  deposition.  The  most  re-  | 
markable  thine  in  Von  Moltke  is,  that  with  . 
his  incomparable  militar)*  genius,  he  has 
never  been  possessed  ly  this  military  mania. 
He  has  been  content,  from  the  age  of  thirty 
to  the  age  of  seventy,  to  see  armies,  and 
oversee  armies,  without  any  passion  to  put 
them  in  motion  for  aggressive  warfare. 
The  Napoleons  of  business  enterprise  are 
just  as  sure,  in  the  end,  to  be  ruined,  as 
the  Napoleons  of  military  enterprise.  It  is 
the  fatality  of  their  genius  that  they  can 
never  stop.  They  increase  their  liabilities 
faster  than  they  realize  their  gains,  as  Na¬ 
poleon  made  every  new  conquest  a  step  to 
more  hazardous  ventures.  Had  Napoleon 
succeeded  in  overcoming  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  he  would  have  employed  their  re¬ 
sources  in  an  insane  invasion  of  Asia.  He 
was  checked  in  his  career  by  the  common 
sense  of  Europe.  That  common  sense  in¬ 
stinctively  recognized  that,  with  all  his 
genius,  his  mirades  of  success  had  ended  in 
making  him  practically  a  madman.  The 
Napoleon  of  business  is  arrested,  in  the 
same  way,  by  the  common  sense  of  average 
business  men.  He  relies  on  Credit;  but 
Credit,  as  Mirabeau  flnely  said,  is  “  Sus¬ 
picion  asleep.”  The  commercid  monoma¬ 
niac  goes  on,  piling  debts  on  debts,  and 
impelled  by  his  “mania”  to  give  out  his 
notes  as  long  as  any  bank  or  private  capi¬ 
talist  will  take  them,  at  an^’  rate  of  interest, 
however  large.  By  the  time  he  owes  ten 
millions.  Suspicion  asleep^  hems  to  show 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  nightmare.  Out 
of  this  state  it  awakes,  with  a  start  of  indig¬ 
nant  consciousness  so  convulsive,  that  the 
speculator  is  at  once  made  bankrupt.  Left 
to  his  own  devices,  he  would  have  proceeded, 
according  to  the  law  of  business  “  mania,” 
to  make  bis  ten  millions  of  indebtedness 
fifteen  millions;  then  he  would  have  gone 
on  to  twenty  millions ;  and  he  never  would 
have  stopped  as  lon^  as  he  found  a  capital¬ 
ist  willing  to  trust  him. 

The  Napoleons  of  business  commonly 
have  their  Elba  and  St.  Helena.  Sir  Mor¬ 
ton  Peto,  the  greatest  and  most  enterprising 
of  them  all,  is  now  in  permanent  business 
exile.  At  ^e  time  his  creditors  first  began 
to  doubt  his  solvency  he  became  a  power 
through  the  very  vastness  of  his  debts,  and 
was  sent  over  to  this  country  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  up  a  national  interest  in  the 
railroad  property  on  which  he  had  lavished 
his  credit.  His  progress  through  the  United 
States  was  trium^al.  We  all  kneeled 
before  him  as  if  he  had  been  Mammon  him¬ 
self.  He  promised  to  make  us  all  rich,  and 
the  poorest  men  felt  that,  in  some  way  or 
another.  Sir  Morton  would  fill  their  pockets. 
Millions  of  dollars  seemed  to  be  mere  dirt 
under  the  feet  of  this,  the  most  august  and 
beneficent  of  speculators  and  contractors. 
While  we  worshipped,  in  him,  the  god  of 
wealth,  we  all  found  a  certain  sneaking 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  he  ranked 
high  among  the  evangelical  Christians  of 
England,  and  that,  by  following  his  guid¬ 
ance,  we  would  be  sure  of  money  in  this 
world,  and  salvation  in  the  next  But  it 
was  known  to  a  few  cool  merchants  that  it 
was  a  bankrupt  Croesus  we  were  adoring ; 
that  he  was  sent  here  as  a  mere  agent  of 
his  heaviest  creditors;  and  that,  far  from 
having  any  benevolent  desire  to  enrich  us, 
he  was  all  the  time  thinking  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  sixpence  in  the  pound  that  he  might, 
by  an  immense  array  of  statistics  and  an 
immense  expenditiure  of  “  soft  sawder,”  be 
able  to  pay  in  the  settlement  of  the  worst 
of  all  bankruptcies. 

Sir  Morton  Peto  is  now  residing  at  the 
business  St.  Helena.  His  American  imita¬ 
tors  are  at  present  snugly  ensconced  as 
emperors  over  the  insigr^cant  business 
Elba. 

In  literary  matters  we  have  quietly  dis¬ 
engaged  ourselves  from  those  Ida^g-strings 
with  which  the  Old  World  used  to  lead  us. 
A  young  author  no  longer  considers  it  a 
compliment  to  be  called  “  the  American 
Keats  ”  or  “  the  American  Macaulay  ” ;  but 
in  the  fine  art  of  murder  we  are  by  no  means 
so  far  advanced,  and  are  tamely  content  to 
acknowledge  our  want  of  originality.  Rul- 
loff*,  the  p^ological  murderer,  is  humbly 
called  “  the  American  Traupmann,”  though 
why  Traupmann  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
There  is  but  one  point  of  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men,  —  or  rather  there  will 
be  one  when  Rnlloff  is  hanged,  for  then  we 


can  say  that  they  both  got  their  deserts. 
Further  than  this  we  fail  to  detect  a  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  men  or  in  their  crimes.  We 
think  it  will  be  a  relief  to  the  public  to 
have  “  the  American  Traupmann  ”  disposed 
of.  He  and  his  great  woik  upon  “  Method 
in  the  Formation  of  Language  ”  —  we  wish 
he  could  have  imparted  some  elementary 
information  on  the  subject  to  several  of  the 
reporters  who  have  “  interviewed  ”  him  — 
have  become  a  little  tiresome.  By  the  way, 
we  notice  that  certain  guileless  people  take 
Rulloflf’s  philological  pretensions  seriously. 
If  the  man  were  no  better  murderer  than  he 
is  philologist,  he  would  never  be  hanged  in 
this  world.  What  is  now  to  be  feared  is 
that  some  insane  publisher,  tempted  by  the 
large  amount  of  gratuitous  advertising  the 
thing  has  had,  may  be  induced  to  bring  out 
his  book.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  an 
edition,  issued  uniform  with  “  Beulah  ”  and 
“  St.  Elmo,”  would  prove  such  an  unre- 
munerative  speculation. 


One’s  faith  in  the  honesty,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  value,  of  newspaper  criticism 
now  and  then  receives  a  painful  shock.  It 
is  disenchanting  to  find  that  the  critic  does 
sometimes  criticise  the  book  or  the  article 
which  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read. 
If  this  critic  happens  h  be  one  whom  you  have 
hitherto  held  in  respect,  the  effect  of  such  a 
discovery  is  disheartening.  For  our  part, 
we  shall  always  accept  with  caution  any 
literary  verdict  pronounced  by  the  London 
Athenaeum,  since  we  can  never  be  certain 
that  the  editor  has  seen  so  much  as  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  work  he  praises  or  blames,  for 
we  have  cai^ht  him  giving  an  opinion  of  a 
book  which  it  is  evident  he  never  laid  eyes 
on.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Howells’s  “  Suburl^n 
Sketches.”  The  Athenaeum  of  January  the 
7th  contains  a  summary  of  .^erican  publi¬ 
cations  for  the  past  year,  and  id  the  course 
of  the  article  speaks  in  the  following  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner  of  Mr.  Howells’s  new 
volume :  — 

"  Wc  hardly  know  where  to  mention  Mr. 
Howell’s  charming  ‘  Suburban  Sketches,’  but  we 
suppose  the  book  must  be  classified  under 
Travel.  Really,  it  is  me  of  the  finest  tccrlcs  vpon 
Venetian  life  which  we  have  read.” 

It  is  plain  that  the  critic  has  read  “  Subur¬ 
ban  Sketches  ”  which  has  about  as  much  to 
do  with  Venetian  Life  as  the  Boston  Direc¬ 
tory,  and  could  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
Travel  as  appropriately  as  under  the  bead 
of  Comparative  Anatomy.  We  congratu¬ 
late  this  critic  who  has  been  so  pleasantly 
impressed  by  Mr.  Howells’s  book  as  not  to 
know  anything  about  it,  and  so  little  im¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Howells’s  name  as  not  to  be 
able  to  spell  it  correctly. 


The  sustaining  power  of  poets  has  been 
enormously  over-estimated  if  Carlyle’s  re¬ 
cent  philippic  against  verse-writing  causes 
any  perceptible  falling  oflf  in  the  crop  of  poems 
annually  produced  in  the  United  tongdom, 
or  in  the  United  States,  where  Carlyle  has  as 
many  ardent  admirers  as  in  England.  The 
author  of  “  Sartor  Kesartus  ”  expresses  his  re¬ 
gret  that  men  of  genius  will  insist  on  “  bring¬ 
ing  out  their  divine  gift  in  the  shape  of 
verse.”  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  thinks,  that  any  man  “  should  have  to 
bring  out  his  gift  in  words  of  any  kind,  and 
not  in  silent  divine  actions,  which  alone  are 
fit  to  express  it  well.”  This  he  explains  to 
mean  that  it  is  a  pity  any  man  should  be  a 
mere  preacher  and  idle  singer  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  “  a  soldier  and  fighter,  classes  so  terri¬ 
bly  wanted  just  at  present  ” ;  and  that  if  he 
must  confine  himself  to  words,  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  keep  to  plain  prose. 
Whether  or  not  Carlyle  is  right  in  this 
view,  one  thing  is  certain, — he  is  incon¬ 
sistent.  If  he  is  right,  then  he  must  lament 
having  wasted  his  time  in  giving  us  those 
superb  critical  papers  on  Bums,  Byron, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  which  perchance  may 
keep  his  fame  alive  when  his  more  elabo¬ 
rate  works  are  no  longer  read.  If  Carlyle 
can  pot  an  end  to  the  production  of  medi¬ 
ocre  verse,  he  will  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
benefactor  of  his  time ;  but  his  impatience, 
if  we  understand  it,  is  directed  against  the 
highest  form  of  poetical  expression,  — 
against  works  which  the  world  could  spare 
less  easily  than  his  own. 


Bt  the  time  Mile.  Nilsson  is  ready  to 
leave  us,  she  will  have  received  two  very 
distinct  impressions  concerning  this  coun¬ 
try,  namely,  that  we  are  not  an  inhospitable, 
and  that  we  are  a  matrimonial  people.  The 
warm  welcome  that  has  awaited  her  every¬ 
where  will  justify  the  first  conclusion,  and 
the  various  ludicrous  newspaper  paragraphs 


that  have  attended  her  tour  through  the 
States  will  confirm  her  in  the  second.  We 
have  formed  at  least  six  matrimonial  alli¬ 
ances  for  her,  and  though  our  friendly  in¬ 
terest  was  perhaps  not  quite  in  good  taste, 
she  will  do  us  tne  justice  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  have  in  each  instance  selected 
a  distinguished  gentleman  to  carry  out  our 
well-meant  programme.  We  have  given 
her  a  famous  artist,  a  celebrated  author,  a 
French  nobleman,  and  a  brace  or  two  of 
millionnaires  to  choose  from;  all  of  which 
was  very  magnanimous  en  our  part,  since 
we  have  all  of  us  iallen  in  love  with  her  our¬ 
selves. 

The  projectors  of  the  Farragut  monument 
desire  tnat  no  one  shall  contribute  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  to  that  testimonial. 
This  restriction  will  no  doubt  prevent  many 
worthy  people  from  sending  in  their  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 


THINGS. 

BY  JOUN  PAUL. 

IF  any  mistakes  are  visible  in  the  present 
writing,  attribute  them  to  my  having  a 
bad  cold.  No  man  alive  can  spell  correctly, 
or  write  good  grammar,  with  a  bad  cold,  — 
especially  if  it  be  a  cold  in  the  head.  The 
French  waitress,  Bridget  O’Keefe,  spoke  to 
me  about  it  this  morning,  at  brealriast, — 
rotw  avez  un  rhume,  she  said.  No  one  re¬ 
marked  that  my  rhume  was  better  than  my 
company,  but  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  both 
were  bad  enough  to  stand  on  their  own 
demerits.  One  cannot  be  cheerful  with  a 
cold  in  his  head;  the  human  soul  is  not 
disposed  to  burst  forth  in  song  under  such 
conditions.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  one  gets 
no  sympathy  from  one’s  friends.  You  go 
round  with  red,  swollen  nose,  and  swollen 
red  eyes.  —  “  Hallo,  John  I  What ’s  the 
matter  ?  ”  hails  the  first  fellow,  well  met. 
“  A  bad  cold,”  you  reply.  “  O,  is  that  all  ?  ” 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  —  The  fact  is,  you  feel 
that  you  ^  as  much  to  be  pitted  as  though 
you  had  the  small-pox.  And  he  treats  your 
affliction  as  lightly  as  though  it  were  that 
you ’d  only  lost  your  mother-in-law.  Then 
the  remedies  that  are  suggested  for  you  to 
try  I  “  Steam  your  head,”  said  my  aunt. 
So  I  was  persuaded  to  hold  my  head  over  a 
bowl  of  blazing  hot  water,  till  it  was  done 
through  like  an  early  potato.  1  am  now 
regarded  as  her  ’steemed  nephew ;  and  it  is 
thought  she  may  leave  me  something  in  her 
will.  As  she  never  tries  her  own  remedies, 
however,  an  early  succession  to  the  property 
does  not  seem  probable.  Bathing  in  all  its 
forms  has  been  recommended  to  me;  for 
more  than  a  week  past  I  have  been  a  night 
companion  of  the  bath,  but  it  seems  to  do 
little  good.  “  StuflT  a  cold  ”  has  passed  in¬ 
to  a  sort  of  proverb ;  but  my  head,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  is  stopped  up  enough,  —  too  much  to  be 
made  avmlable  for  any  practical  purpose. 
I’ve  taken  sage  advice  and  sage  tea  in 
enormous  quantities,  but  with  no  percepti¬ 
ble  benefit.  Hot  ^otch  whiskey,  witn  a 
little  hot  water,  and  a  slight  mingling  of 
lemon- peel  in  it,  was  urged  upon  me  by  a 
friend,  who  kindly  consented  to  drop  in  and 
help  me  take  it.  I  assisted  him  home  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  and  his  wife  demand¬ 
ed,  at  the  door,  in  an  angry  tone,  what  I 
had  been  doing  to  her  husband.  That  did 
n’t  do  my  cold  much  good.  Since  then  gin 
and  molasses  has  been  suggested  as  a  sover¬ 
eign  remedy  for  all  the  chills  which  flesh  is 
air  to;  but  I  turn  an  emphatically  cold 
shoulder  on  all  which  savors  of  spirits.  My 
mother  writes  from  the  interior  of  Maine  to 
say  that  1  had  better  come  up  there  and  be 
“nursed.”  I  think  I’ll  go.  There  must 
be  about  a  bushel  of  bone  set,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  herbs,  about  the  house,  —  wisps  of 
medicinal  weeds,  long  stored  up  against  fam¬ 
ily  emergencies.  Since  the  children  grew 
up,  and  went  away  from  home,  there  has 
b^n  no  one  to  ply  with  teas  and  syrups  of 
traditional  virtue ;  but  the  gathering  of  the 
materials  has  still  gone  on  with  unfailing 
regularity.  In  my  mind’s  eye,  I  see  my.«elf 
venturing  up  there  alone,  to  draw  the  fire 
of  those  accumulated  teas.  No,  rather  let 
me,  to  the  refusal  of  farther  remedies,  sit  in 
my  city  chair,  like  a  patient  on  a  monu¬ 
ment,  smiling  at  relief. 

How  did  I  catch  my  cold,  you  ask.  Ah, 
there’s  the  rub — thence  the  series  of  rubs. 
A  party  of  girls  persuaded  me  to  ^  and 
skate.  Before  venturing  upon  the  Ice,  an 
aged  guardian  of  that  public  piece,  who 
stood  with  a  frozen  look  in  a  frieze  coat 
shivering  on  the  bank,  admonished  us  to 
“  look  out  for  that  'ere  hole  I  ”  Somehow  I 
contrived  to  skate  into  that  air-hole.  'They 
fished  me  out  with  poles ;  if  you  want  to 
know  just  how  cold  the  poles  are,  break 


through  the  ice  once  and  be  fished  out  with 
them.  They  rolled  me  on  a  barrel  to  re¬ 
store  me,  under  the  impression,  seemingly, 
that  the  vital  organ  is  a  barrel  organ.  They 
put  bricks  to  my  feet,  —  if  women  would 
always  see  to  it  that  their  idols  stand  thus 
on  baked  clay,  ’t  would  be  better.  There 
were  few  things  indeed  that  the  bystanders 
did  not  do  for  me,  except  the  right  thing. 
One  unbuttoned  my  shirt-collar,  to  relieve 
me,  he  said ;  another  attempted  to  empty 
my  pockets,  —  to  relieve  me,  I  suppose.  A 
Nevnoundland  dog  was  playing  on  the  bank 
when  I  fell  in.  Strange  to  say,  he  did  not 
rush  to  my  rescue  while  struggling  in  the 
water,  but  he  went  for  me  immediately  I 
got  on  shore.  It  may  have  been  generous 
of  him  to  refrain  from  attacking  me  till  I 
got  on  dry  land,  but  my  faith  in  the  humane 
instincts  of  that  noble  animal  is  sadly  shaken. 
Had  1  been  a  bone,  I ’ve  not  a  doubt  but 
that  Nero  would  have  rescued  and  brought 
me  to  the  shore.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  am  safe  at  home  now,  and  firm  in  a 
resolve  to  go  skating  no  more  myself,  and 
to  let  the  girls  slide. 

There  is  a  deal  of  comfort,  after  all,  in 
being  sick.  Taking  medicine  is  not  spe¬ 
cially  to  my  taste,  but  that  little  unpleasant¬ 
ness  is  compensated  for  by  the  relief  one 
feels  in  knowing  that  he  can  give  vent  to  al; 
his  natural  manly  impulses,  and  be  as  cross 
and  contrary  and  ugly  as  sin,  without  being 
blamed  for  it.  Then  the  nice  things  that 
are  made  for  one,  the  delicacies  he  can  ap¬ 
propriate  without  reproach.  “  ‘  Let  the  toast 
De,  dear  woman,’  ”  1  quote  to  my  wife  when 
she  puts  out  her  hand  for  a  piece.  Oysters 
are  cooked,  nowadays,  specially  for  the 
invalid  of  the  house.  By  me  way,  I  found 
a  pearl  in  one  yesterday  morning.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  when  I  get 
well,  I  ’ll  take  up  oyster-eating  as  the  serious 
business  of  my  life,  ’t  is  a  pleasant  way  of 
diving  for  pearls,  and  might  be  made  to  pay 
if  pursued  for  profit  as  persistently  as  t  is 
for  pleasure.  By  the  way,  1  wonder  if  the 
story  aboHt  Cleopatra’s  swallowing  pearls 
at  a  banquet  may  not  be  translated  into  the 
simple  fact  that  she  started  in  on  oysters  ? 
After  all  I ’ve  an  idea  that  the  “  aspic  ”  we 
read  about  was  really  the  oyster  of  the 
Nile,  and  that ’t  was  applied  internally. 
The  Caesars  of  history  very  often  turn  out 
to  be  but  shrimps  when  we  get  at  the  truth 
of  it. 

During  this  serious  and  most  critical  ill¬ 
ness  of  mine,  in  which  I  have  had  more  or 
less  to  do  with  doctors  of  all  denominations, 
I  have  been  much  interested  and  amused  by 
Darley’s  sketch  of  “  The  Quack  Doctor,”  in 
a  late  number  of  Every  Saturday.  ’T  is  so 
true  to  life ;  we  have  all  seen  him,  his  flow¬ 
ing  hair  and  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  the 
quaint  roll  to  his  hat,  the  onter  coat  flung 
open  with  an  inviting,  hospitable  air,  the 
huge  seals  dangling  firom  the  fob-chain,  the 

§  old-headed  cane,  the  attitude  in  which  he 
irows  himself  back,  as  though  to  challenge 
criticism,  standing  erect  with  the  proud 
consciousness  of  a  man  who  has  buried  a 
thousand  patients, — he  seems  to  have  stepped 
in  to  us  from  the  street.  What  the  desig¬ 
nation  “  Quack  Doctor  ”  comes  from  1  am 
unable  to  find  out;  roots  enter  into  the 

Fractice  of  the  tribe  plentifully  enough,  but 
cannot  find  the  particular  one  which  I 
seek.  Were  Mr.  Rulofi'  at  large  perhaps  he 
could  settle  the  question,  but  in  order  to  get  at 
that  eminent  auUiority  at  present  it  wotud  be 
neeessary  to  consult  a  number  of  authorities 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  that  the  original  hydropathic  phy¬ 
sicians  were  so  designated  because  oi  the 
duck  on  which  they  based  their  practice.  It 
may  be  that  quack  is  a  corruption,  that  the 
real  appellative  is  quick  doctor,  signifying 
that  he  makes  an  end  of  his  man  at  once. 
My  experience  with  these  free  lances  of 
the  profession  has  not  been  very  extensive, 
which  I  regret,  inasmuch  as  the  material  of 
a  very  interesting  article  is  lost  thereby. 

But  we  all  remember  the  King  of  Pain 
who  makes  his  appearance  like  the  cholera, 
at  intervals  more  or  less  regular,  in  a  chai- 
iot  terrible  with  banners,  drawn  by  not  less 
than  ten  spirited  steeds.  Strangely  enough, 
too,  these  steeds  with  which  he  comes  riding 
are  invariably  white,  though  one  would 
think  that  he  would  shrink  from  the  sngges- 
tivencss  of  such  a  mount,  remembering  the 
pale  horse  and  his  rider  spoken  of  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Who  this  King  of  Pain  is, 
and  where  he  gets  the  money  from  to  pay 
his  livery  bills,  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
me ;  patients  are  seldom  seen  going  into  his 
office,  none  certainly  have  ever  been  known 
to  come  out.  It  may  be  that  he  is  a  horse- 
doctor,  and  drives  his  patients,  —  this 
is  nearly  as  well  as  to  be  wven  by  them. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Eebbuary  11, 1871. 


Then  there ’s  the  jihysician  who  professes 
to  cure  “  by  the  laying  on  of  hanos.”  My 
parents,  umess  memory  plays  me  a  trick, 
were  believers  in  that ;  there  were  several 
things  of  which  they  tried  to  cure  me  by 
laying  on  their  hands,  sometimes  pretty 
heavUy.  When  the  switching  hour  of  night 
came,  of  which  the  poet  so  beautiftuly 
speaks,  there  was  occasionally  a  deal  done 
in  that  way  befmre  Johnnie  was  put  in  his 
little  bed ;  I  can  confidently  say  that  I  never 
liked  that  practice. 

Were  the  truth  known,  I  suspect  it  would 
turn  out  that  the  best  doctors  are  but  quacks 
of  different  degree  afier  all.  Unfortunately 
the  human  body  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces 
like  a  watch,  enabling  him  who  undertakes 
its  repiurs  to  see  exactly  what  ails,  where 
the  precise  trouble  lies,  and  to  remedy  it  by 
putting  a  little  oil  here,  tightening  a  screw 
there.  A  deal  blind  fun  bling  has  to  be 
done  at  the  worits  from  the  outside  of  the  case, 
and  a  guess  as  to  what  the  matter  is  takes  the 
place  of  actual  vision.  All  practice  is  ex¬ 
perimental  merely.  I  had  a  friend  who 
successively  submitted  himself  to  the  hands 
of  three  of  the  most  eminent  plwsicians  the 
country  if ords  —  or  tries  to  afford.  Each 
in  turn  treated  him  for  a  different  com¬ 
plaint.  Before  the  last  man  got  through 
with  him  the  poor  fellow  died,  and  the  post 
mortem  revealed  that  he  died  of  a  disease 
for  which  he  had  not  been  treated  at  all ; 
had  he  been  treated  for  it  the  probabilities 
are  that  he’d  have  died  sooner.  These  things 
shake  one’s  confidence  in  medicine.  “  Throw 
physic  to  the  dogs  I  ”  counselled  Macbeth. 
I ’ve  an  idea  that  Mr.  Bergh  would  inter¬ 
fere  were  this  attempted  to  be  done  in  our 
day.  _ 

BRIGHTLINGS. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


Still  Life.  —  Eau  de  vie’. 

Laundry-wit.  —  Flat-iron-ry. 

A  serious  charge.  —  Pewrent. 

Hard  to  beat.  —  A  boiled  egg. 

A  toiler  of  the  see.  —  Pio  Nono. 

Subjects  of  the  Dey.  —  Algerians. 

Counter-fits.  —  Ready-made  clothes. 

The  quietest  thing  in  veils.  —  Nuns. 

The  nicest  thing  in  lawns.  —  Croquet. 

The  prettiest  tlung  in  braids.  —  Hair. 

A  se*.  of  troubles.  —  The  See  of  Rome. 

A  lost  art.  —  Patience  on  a  monument. 

The  imp  of  darkness.  —  The  bottle-imp. 

The  artist’s  adieu  to  his  pictures. — 
Yon  be  hanged! 

How  to  poison  a  noisy  M.  C.  —  Make 
him  eat  his  words. 

Night-watchman’s  salute. — Many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 

English  comment  on  American  com. — 
Lo  the  poor  Indian  I 

One  of  the  cheapest  things  in  Mune  is 
board.  Lodging  is  not  so  cheap. 

The  cattle-plague  in  England  is  said  to 
have  originate  in  Cowes. 

The  latest  news  fi»>m  Rome  reports  that 
the  Pope  is  See-sick. 

Mean  time.  —  The  time  when  one’s  note 
falls  dne. 

Sample  of  a  dessert  in  Paris.  —  Peanuts 
on  the  half-shell. 

Weston’s  friends  kindly  advise  him  not  to 
walk  again  until  he  walks  the  plank. 

Murray’s  advice  to  travellers.  —  See 
Venice  and  di  —  late. 

Pre-Raphaelite  pictures.  —  Ketures  to  be 
raffled  for. 

Song  of  the  diusy.  —  “  Put  me  in  my  lit¬ 
tle  bed  1  ” 

The  house  that  Jack  built.  — The  ice¬ 
house. 

The  rich  man’s  dread.  —  A  nipping  and 
an  eager  heir. 

What  the  toper  said  to  his  mirror. — 
You  ’re  another. 

The  return  soldier’s  salute  to  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  —  Present  arms ! 

One  of  the  delights  of  the  South  in  the 
winter. —  There  are  no  bare  gardens  there. 

A  favorite  clause  in  all  miildren’s  his¬ 
tories.  —  Santa  Claus. 

Right  about  face!  —  The  prettiest  face 
in  the  world  is  the  face  of  innocence. 

Right  about  wheel!  —  Never  trust  to 
the  “Wheel  of  Fortune.*’ 

Paradox.  —  When  is  a  man  the  most 
down  in  the  world  ?  When  he  is  hard  up. 

It  is  a  favorite  boast  of  circus-clowns  (and 
all  others)  that  they  move  in  the  best  cir¬ 
cles. 

A  bad  plan. — To  have  the  weathercock 
of  a  church  in  the  polpit  instead  of  on  the 
rt(^le. 

There  is  a  fresh  movement  in  England  to 
get  rid  of  church-rates  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  of  chnrch  rats. 

Oor  infant-contributor  says  she  can  ex- 
pUdn  the  difference  between  tweedle-dum 
and  tweedle-dee  with  es’s. 


—  A  London  journal  speaks  of  Bryant’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer’s  Iliad  as  the  best  English  ver¬ 
sion  yet  made. 

—  The  readers  of  “  Our  Young  Folks  "  say 
that  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  story  of  “  Jack  Hazard 
and  his  Fortunes  ”  is  one  of  the  best  serial  sto¬ 
ries  ever  published  in  that  Magazine. 

—  The  late  George  Ticknor  contributed  works 
of  notable  merit  to  various  departments  of 
American  letters;  but  it  is  on  the  valuable 
“  History  of  Spanish  Literature  ”  that  his  fame 
will  rest. 

—  Mr.  R.  0.  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
and  of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  the 
style  of  which  is  changed  to  Leypoldt,  Holt,  & 
Williams. 

—  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros,  have  added  “  The 
Snow  Man”  (L' Homme  de  Neige)  to  their  series 
of  George  Sand’s  novels.  “  The  Snow  Man  ” 
is  one  of  the  author’s  most  charming  stories, 
and  is  very  well  translated  by  Miss  Virginia 
Vaughan. 

— It  is  stated  that  three  times  as  many  Amer¬ 
icans  as  Englishmen  visit  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Shakespeare  is  much  more  read  in  this  than  in 
his  native  country.  America  may  also  boast  of 
having  the  best  living  actor  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  —  Edwin  Booth. 

—  George  MacDonald  is  the  author  of  nu¬ 
merous  books,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
one  among  them  not  worth  the  rexiling.  We 
therefore  welcome  Mr.  Loring's  uent  edition  of 
“  Phantastes :  a  Faerie  Romance  lor  Men  and 
Women,"  reprinted  from  the  last  London  edi¬ 
tion. 

—  Mr.  Crocker’s  Literary  World  is  a  capital 
little  monthly  publication  for  those  who  wish  to 
keep  themselves  posted  on  the  books  and  the  lit¬ 
erary  news  of  the  day.  The  Literary  World, 
with  its  well-written  criticisms  and  tasteful  se¬ 
lections  from  the  latest  books,  is  a  great  deal 
more  entertaining  than  many  journals  of  vastly 
greater  pretensions. 

—  The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February 
contains  a  paper  in  which  there  is  “  a  personal 
description  of  the  doi^hty  Governor  Dorr  of  the 
Rhode  Island  rebellion.’’  Up  to  the  present 
moment  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  that 
number  of  the  Atlantic  any  allusion  whatever 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

—  M.  Henri  Rochefort,  in  a  preface  to  his 
new  edition  of  the  Lanteme,  says  that  on  re¬ 
pernsing  the  lines  written  in  a  foreign  land 
before  publishing  them  in  his  own  country,  he 
has  to  beg  pardon  of  the  public  for  the  moder¬ 
ation  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  Imperial 
rfgime.  “  I  have  just  reread  the  proofs  of  my 
pamphlet;  I  compare  it  with  the  horrors  through 
which  the  empire  has  compelled  ns  to  pass, 
with  the  end  to  which  it  has  led  us,  and  I  Imow 
not  how  to  excuse  myself  for  being  so  mild.” 
Further  on  he  says, "  I  trust  no  one  will  suppose 
that  I  am  seeking  by  their  reissue  an  easy 
opportunity  of  proving  myself  to  be  right  in 
spite  of  the  years  of  prison  and  the  thousands  of 
francs  in  fines  which  so  often  proved  me  to  be 
wrong.  I  make  no  merit  of  my  second-sight. 
There  are  but  three  ways  in  which  fallen  em¬ 
pires  can  sink,  —  a  military  revolution,  an  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  people,  a  roreign  invasion.  To 
prophesy  all  three  was  enough  to  secure  the 
certainty  of  not  being  far  wrong.  Napoleon, 
with  his  usual  foresight,  chose  the  third.  The 
worst  for  us,  but  decidedly  the  best  for  him." 

. —  Mr.  Lowell,  who  manages  to  say  the  best 
thing  about  everybody  whenever  he  says  any¬ 
thing,  thus  speaks  of  Carlyle.  We  quote  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  Lowell’s  new  volume  of  essays  entitled 
“  My  Study  Windows  ”  :  — 

“  Since  ‘  Sartor  Resartns  ’  Mr.'  Carlyle  has 
done  little  but  repeat  himself  with  increasing 
emphasis  and  heightened  shrillness.  Warning 
has  steadily  heated  toward  denunciation,  and  re¬ 
monstrance  soured  toward  scolding.  The  image 
of  the  T artar  prayer-mill,  which  ho  borrowed  from 
Richter  and  turned  to  such  humorous  purpose, 
might  be  applied  to  himself.  The  same  phrase 
comes  round  and  round,  only  the  machine,  being 
a  little  crankier,  rattles  more,  and  the  performer 
is  called  on  fora  more  visible  exertion.  If  there 
be  not  something  very  like  cant  in  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  later  writings,  then  cant  is  not  the  rep¬ 
etition  of  a  creed  after  it  has  become  a  phrase  by 
the  cooling  of  that  white-hot  conviction  which 
once  made  it  both  the  li^ht  and  warmth  of  the 
soul.  We  do  not  mean  intentional  and  deliber¬ 
ate  cant,  but  neither  is  that  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
denounces  so  enermtically  in  his  fellow-men  of 
that  conscious  kind.  We  do  not  mean  to  blame 
him  for  it,  but  mention  it  rather  as  an  interest¬ 
ing  phenomenon  of  human  nature.  The  stock 
of  ideas  which  mankind  has  to  work  with  is  very 
limited,  like  the  alphabet,  and  can  at  best  have 
an  air  of  freshness  given  it  by  new  arrangements 
and  combinations,  or  by  application  to  new  times 
and  circumstances.  Montaigne  is  but  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  writing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Voltaire 
but  Lucian  in  the  eighteenth.  Yet  both  are 
original,  and  so  certainly  is  Mr.  Carlyle,  whose 
borrowing  is  mainly  from  bis  own  former  works. 
But  he  docs  this  so  often  and  so  openly,  that  wo 
may  at  least  be  sure  that  he  ceased  growing  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  is  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  of  amstod  development.” 


AT  THE  MORGANS’. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTEKS.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

7r?STHETlC  scrujiles  are  hardly  for  the 
.ZH/  engineer.  He  is  bound  to  consider 
the  pracucal  rather  than  the  picturesque.  It 
certainly  did  seem  rather  cruel  to  pierce  and 
scar  so  Mautiful  a  country ;  choking  up  val¬ 
leys  with  embankments,  flinging  hideous  iron- 
ways  over  streams  and  rivers,  cutting  a  deep 
trench  in  this  high  land,  boring  a  great  hole 
through  that;  hammering  down  oim  rails  all 
over  the  face  of  the  landscape,  quite  regard¬ 
less  of  the  inconvenience  and  tne  disfigure¬ 
ment  we  inflicted  upon  its  best  features.  But 
peace,  as  well  as  war,  has  its  devastations. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  not  my  affair :  I  was  only  a 
junior  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
bound  to  carry  out  my  instructions,  and  re¬ 
gard  its  interests  to  the  best  of  my  abiliw.  I 
was  not  a  native  of  the  place ;  and  if  1  had 
been,  it  would  not  have  made  much  difference. 
The  natives  themselves  did  not  care.  *1116 
beauties  of  the  nei^borhood  were  all  very 
well,  they  argued.  Visitors  came  to  gaze  at 
and  adnure  them,  and,  asa  consequence,  spent 
money  thereabout.  Would  n’t  the  railway 
bring  more  visitors  ?  If  it  did  n’t,  —  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  views  being  spoiled,  of  ^e  country 
being  hacked  and  Imwn  about,  and  ruined 
for  artistic  and  picturesque  purposes,  —  what 
then?  Flannels  and  farm  produce  would 
find  more  markets  and  better  prices,  thanks 
to  the  rail ;  and  flannels  and  farm  produce 
were,  after  all,  of  more  value  to  the  district 
than  visitors  and  the  good  looks  that  attract¬ 
ed  them.  “  And  you  uow  they  were  mostly 
artists,”  people  said,  with  something  of  a 
sneer,  ana  a  depreciative  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  implying  that  the  art-world  was  frugal 
in  its  hanits,  and  heedful  as  to  its  expendi¬ 
ture.  So  the  railway  works  proceeded  and 
were  favorably  regarded  by  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  side.  Tire  scheme  had  “floated,”  the 
shares  had  been  taken  up,  siuveys  had  been 
made,  the  line  staked  out  An  imposing 
ceremony,  of  which  the  local  papers  made  a 
^at  deal,  and  the  press  generally  over- 
uxiked  altogether,  had  signalized  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  operations.  A  veteran  noble¬ 
man,  —  a  lord-lieutenant,  —  of  whose  exist¬ 
ence  I  had  been,  until  then,  profoundly  ig¬ 
norant  had  “  turned  the  first  sod,”  employ¬ 
ing  a  silver  spade  and  a  French-polished 
wheelbarrow  on  the  occasion,  amid  consid¬ 
erable  excitement  and  applause ;  and  the 
usual  allowance  of  dry  speeches  and  spark¬ 
ling  wine  had  ccleWted  the  imposing 
event. 

“  I  suppose  you  ’ll  be  for  moving  on  soon 
to  Llanberig  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  in  a  day  or  two.  We ’ve  about 
finished  our  earthworks  here.” 

“You’ll  find  Llanberig  a  wildish  place. 
A  few  hovels  :  not  much  more  than  that.” 

My  interlocutor  was  my  good  friend  Dr. 
Jenkins,  who  had  been  appointed  the  local 
medical  attendant  of  the  railway  company’s 
officers  and  work-people.  His  aspect  was 
by  no  means  that  of  the  conventional  prac¬ 
titioner.  He  affected  no  glossy  suit  of  su¬ 
perfine  black  broadcloth  ;  no  dainty  white 
cravat;  no  golden  chronometer  of  perfect 
accuracy  and  workmanship,  wherewith  to 
note  and  time  the  pulses  of  his  patients. 
He  seemed  to  disdain  such  outwaid  shows 
of  his  calling.  He  held,  perhaps,  that  inas¬ 
much  as  gora  wine  needs  no  bush,  so  a  wor¬ 
thy  doctor  requires  not  public  advertising 
of  his  professional  merits.  Besides  he  was 
the  on^  medical  man  for  miles  round.  He 
was  quite  the  autocrat  of  physic  in  that 
portion  of  the  principality ;  so  he  dressed  as 
ne  pleased,  —  in  a  rough,  Welsh  frieze  suit 
of  hodden  gray,  with  yellow-brown  gaiters 
reaching  up  from  his  i^les  to  his  knees ;  a 
wide-awake  hat,  with  a  broad  brim,  crown¬ 
ing  him,  and  sheltering  his  ruddy,  weather¬ 
beaten,  grizzle-beardM  face.  His  watch 
was  of  silver,  and  of  warming-pan  dimen¬ 
sions.  At  times  he  had  more  the  air  of  an 
Australian  di^r  than  of  a  Cambrian  doc¬ 
tor.  “  Ours  IS  a  moist  climate,”  he  would 
say ;  and  thereupon  he  would  equip  himself 
in  quite  an  armor  of  Mackintosh,  covering 
his  whole  figure,  and  dona  “sou-wester” 
with  a  fan-tail  of  inordinate  len^  to  carry 
off  the  wet.  He  travelled  long  distances,  for 
his  patients  were  much  scattered  over  an  ex¬ 
tensive  area.  With  the  aid  of  his  strong- 
limbed,  sure-footed,  shaggy  bay  pony,  how¬ 
ever,  he  managed  to  visit  them,  and  attend 
to  their  ailments  with  considerable  regular¬ 
ity.  The  pony,  I  may  mention,  was,  as  a 
matter  of  proportion,  many  sizes  too  small 
for  its  rider,  whose  long  legs  dangled  over 
the  flanks  of  the  little  animal  with  a  curious 
look  of  surplusage  of  limb,  nearly  trailing 
upon  the  ground,  like  some  kind  of  redun¬ 
dant  trappings.  It  almost  seemed  that  if  the 
doctor  would  only  stand  quite  upri^t,  his 
steed  might  trot  away  from  nbneatn  lum  and 


leave  him  secure  upon  his  feet.  But  the  pony 
was  of  sturdy  and  enduring  nature,  never 
appeared  oppressed  by  his  elongated  burden, 
was  quite  up  to  the  doctor’s  weight,  and 
was  never  so  happv  as  when  permitted  to 
gallop  his  fastest.  From  quite  long  distances 
one  could  always  discern  that  it  was  the 
doctor,  and  no  omer  equestrian  that  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  There  was  no  mistaking  his 
yellow-gaitered  legs,  his  flappii^  waterproof, 
and  his  diminutive  pony.  “Looks  like  a 
split  cane,  on  horsebau,”  the  country  people 
said  with  the  critical  ^nkness  of  their  na¬ 
ture.  Yet  he  was  welcome,  let  him  hie  where 
he  would.  He  ever  brought  cure,  or,  failing 
that,  comfort  to  his  patients,  ^e  ut¬ 
most  confidence  in  his  skill  prevailed  on  ail 
sides.  Even  in  those  desperate  cases  to 
which  the  tombstones  refer  when  they  state, 
in  regard  to  this  or  that  defunct,  that  “  phy¬ 
sicians  were  in  vain,”  it  was  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Dr.  Jenkins  had  done  all  that 
could  be  done,  and  that  no  blame  attached 
to  him,  that  a  greater  Physician  had  inter¬ 
fered  to  negative  his  curative  efforts,  and 
stay  forever  the  patient’s  suffering. 

“I’m  rough  and  short  with  them,  you 
ma^  think,”  ne  said  to  me  one  day,  apolo- 

fetically;  “but  they  understand  me.  I 
now  what’s  the  matter  with  them  better 
than  they  can  tell  me.  They  ’re  not  used  to 
illness ;  1  am.  I  might  be  all  day  long  with 
them  if  I  were  to  listen  to  all  they ’ve  got  to 
say  to  me.  Thev  ’re  dreadful  bands  at  beat- 
iu  about  the  bush  are  village  patients. 
They  can’t  go  straight  to  the  point ;  so  I  go 
to  it  for  them.  And  it ’s  a  simple  business,* 
for  the  most  part  Pill,  and  draught  and 
embrocation,  with  obstetrics,  of  course ;  ague 
rheumatism,  and  delirium  tremens,  a  little 
too  often  (all  surgical  cases  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  go  to  the  county  infirmary,  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  disorders,  of  course,  in  plenty.  That ’s 
my  practice,  spread  over  miles  of  country ; 
no  staying  long  with  any  one,  or  I  should 
never  get  home,  —  except  in  ui^ent  cases.” 
For  all  his  saying  this,  and  his  certainly 
rather  curt  bluff,  though  always  good-hu¬ 
mored  manner,  1  happened  to  know  that  he 
spared  no  pains  or  sacrifices  in  his  attend¬ 
ance  upon  tiis  poorer  patients.  His  life  was 
one  of  nard  work  and  constant  exposure  to 
all  sorts  of  weather.  He  spent  days  and 
nights  in  the  saddle ;  he  took  his  meals  just 
whenever  he  could  get  them ;  he  sat  for 
hours  together  by  sick-beds  in  squalid  dwell¬ 
ings  miles  away  from  his  home.  He  was 
the  incessant  thrall  of  his  calling.  It  was 
little  wonder  the  good  doctor  was  highly 
prized  by  all  the  counti^  side. 

I  had  made  friends  with  him  at  once ;  be¬ 
sides,  we  had  both  enlisted  under  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  railway  company.  Our  under¬ 
taking  had  brought  some  hundreds  of  nav¬ 
vies  under  his  care,  enhancing  his  profes¬ 
sional  profits,  no  doubt,  but  considerably 
augmenting  his  labors  and  responsibilities. 

Hi  rural  regions,  the  stranger  always  turns 
for  social  help  to  the  parson  and  the  doctor. 
He  generally  succeeds  with  both,  but  he 
rarely  indeed  fails  with  the  latter.  With 
Dr.  Jenkins  I  was  soon  on  a  very  friendly 
footing.  He  spared  no  pains  to  render  my 
sojourn  in  his  neighborhood  as  pleasant  as 
might  be,  and  interested  himself  greatly  in 
considering  my  comfort  when  the  progress 
of  the  railway  works  should  carry  me  away 
farther  down  the  line,  rather  out  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  his  practice. 

“  I  hardly  know  what  you’ll  do  for  lodg¬ 
ings  at  Llanberig.  'There ’s  no  room  in  the 
cottages,  and,  at  the  best,  they  ’re  hardly  fit 
for  pigs ;  the  worst  cottages  about  here  by 
far.  ^at  estate  is  in  Chancery,  you  see,  — 
been  there  for  years,  —  and  every  building 
on  it  is  falling  to  pieces :  not  a  nail  been 
driven  in,  nor  a  touch  of  paint  or  whitewash 
put  on  it,  for  I  don’t  know  how  long. 
You  can’t  stay  there,  that ’s  certain ;  yet 
it ’s  a  long  distance  to  be  coming  back  here 
every  night.  'There ’s  a  short  cut  over  the 
hills;  but  it’s  a  mere  sheep-walk.  That’s 
the  way  I  go,  of  course ;  but  you  ’ll  be  safe 
to  miss  it,  especially  at  night,  with  the  mist 
rising.  And  we  shall  have  bad  weather 
upon  us  soon.  You  think  it ’s  been  bad  al¬ 
ready,  because  yon ’ve  got  wet  a  few  times ; 
but,  hless  yon,  it ’s  nothing  to  what  we 
shall  have  to  look  for  by  and  by.  I  won¬ 
der,” —  he  spoke  with  a  curious  musing  air, 
tugging  at  his  grizzled  beard  the  whue  — 
“  I  wonder  how  you ’d  get  on  at  Plas  —  ” 
Plas — something :  I  could  n’t  quite  catch 
what  he  said.  Indeed,  I  may  own  at  once 
that  I  never  really  mastered  the  word,  it  was 
so  encumbered  with  difficulties  of  pronun¬ 
ciation. 

“  Where ’s  that  ?  ’,’ Jiqquired. . 

“It ’s  right  away  beyond  Llanberig,  a 
oouple  of  miles  perhaps.  A  small  farm  ;  it 
belongs  to  the  Morgans,  —  Evan  and  6j^, 
brothers ;  they  ’re  patients  of  mine.  It ’s 
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their  own  freehold ;  a  tidy  little  bit  of  land,  kitchen,  one  side  of  which  was  occupied  by  times,  which  are  hard  upon  larmers ;  and 
But  they  're  queer  folk,  I  don’t  mind  say-  a  roomy  old-fashioned  projecting  fireplace,  labor 's  gone  up  in  price  since  the  railway 
ing.”  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  eyed  me  with  most  capacious  cnimney-comers.  A  folk  have  come  this  way.  The  young  men 
rather  curiously  as  he  said  this.  “  If  room  staircase,  with  heavy  balusters  of  shining  <juit  their  ploughs  to  handle  a  shovel  on  the 
could  be  found  for  you  there,  I  don’t  know  black  oak,  led  to  the  upper  rooms.  Oppo-  Ime,  and  it ’s  difficult  now  lor  to  get  the  land 
that  you  could  do  better.  You  might  be  site  the  two  deep  sunken  windows  a  door  properly  tilled.  Well,  well,  maybe  the  farm 
comfortable  enough  there.  Still,  they  ’re  gave  entrance  to  a  parlor,  sufficiently  well  will  give  subsistence  to  Davy  and  me  so  i 
queer  folk,  as  I  said.  I  hardly  know  what  furnished  with  heavy  black  leathern  chairs  long  as  we  need  it.  It  won’t  be  very  long, 
to  think  about  it  I  must  turn  it  over  in  my  and  a  circular  solid  oaken  table.  The  car-  perhaps ;  but  that 's  in  God’s  hands.  'The ' 
mind.  It ’s  clear  you  can’t  be  coming  back  pet,  curtains,  and  covers,  though  of  good  folks  that  come  after  us,  they  ’re  but  distant 
here  every  day ;  the  loss  of  time  would  be  material  originally,  were  much  worn  and  kin ;  for  Davy  and  me  have  neither  chick 
too  great ;  even  if  you  come  on  the  tram-  faded.  Time  seemed  to  have  rubbed  all  nor  child.  We ’ve  been  single  all  our  lives, 
way,  along  with  the  navvies ;  for  some  of  gloss  from  them,  and  dimmed  all  their  though  Davy  did  once  think  of  a  wife ;  but 
them  must  come  back  here  of  nights,  I  take  colors  to  a  sort  of  dim  gray.  There  was  it  was  not  to  be.  Better  for  him  so,  per- 

it.  Rough  it  as  they  may,  Llanberig  won’t  a  look  of  age  upon  every  article  in  the  haps.  The  folks  that  come  after  us  must  do 

hold  them  all.  Something  we  must  do  for  house.  The  kitchen,  however,  was  bright  what  they  can  and  list  with  the  old  place, 
you.  I  ’ll  try  and  include  the  Morgans  in  with  polished  saucepan  lids,  hung  on  the  It ’s  been  a  sight  of  years  in  the  Morgans’  | 

my  round  to-morrow,  and  see  if  anything  walls  like  shields,  which  caught  fitful  red  keeping.  It  will  be  Morgans’  still,  no  doubt ;  j 

can  be  managed.  Good  Come,  Peter.”  reflections  from  the  fire,  and  gleamed  in  but  not  very  near  bloodAin  to  us.  I  wonder 
Peter  was  the  pony.  The  doctor  pressed,  quite  a  meteoric  way.  A  comelyjooking  where  Davy ’s  biding.  Poor  Davy ’s  ailing, 
not  his  heels,  but  quite  the  upper  part  of  md  woman,  in  a  speckled  print-dress,  was  and  I 'm  loath  to  have  him  long  out  of  my 
the  calves  of  his  legs  against  Peter’s  sides,  busy  in  the  chimney,  a  profuse  frilled  cap  sight.  lie  was  in  the  wine-trade  over  at 
and  clattered  away.  surroundingherwom,  tanned,  withered  face,  Cardiff,  was  Davy;  but  his  —  his  health: 

My  friend  informed  me,  a  day  or  two  like  a  sort  of  close  substantial  halo  of  cam-  gave  way,  and  so  I  got  him  home,  to  care  | 
later,  that  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  have  house-  brie.  The  parlor  windows  looked  on  to  a  for  him  and  look  after  him.  Take  the  will 
room  at  the  Morgans’  while  the  railway  wild  garden,  in  which  fruit  and  flowers  of  for  the  deed,  will  you  kindly,  sir,  should  you 
works  were  in  progress  at  Llanberig.  The  a  common  kind  jostled  each  other,  and  find  things  not  quite  to  your  mind.  If  they 
terms  proposed  were  on  the  most  moderate  crowded  together  in  most  indiscriminate  can  be  mended,  they  shall  be.  We  ’re  but 
scale.  fashion.  Poultry  clucked  and  trooped  in  poor  old  folk,  when  all’s  said  for  us;  but 

”  I  don’t  know  about  a  sitting-room,”  said  all  directions,  the  elder  hens  of  the  family  we  ’re  willing,  I  do  assure  you ;  and  we  ’re 
the  doctor;  “  but  you  ’re  out  such  long  hours,  moving  with  that  strictness  of  deportment,  honored  by  your  coming  under  the  old  roof, 
that  probably  you  won’t  want  much  more  that  dainty  carriage  and  management  of  We  ’ll  do  wbtat  we  may  for  you.  Becky  will 
than  a  bedroom.  In  any  case,  there ’s  a  their  stalk-like  legs,  and  that  suspicious  carry  up  your  trunk,  —  portmankers  I  think 
capital  old-fashioned  kitchen,  and  they  boast  vivid  eying  of  their  surroundings,  as  though  they  ’re  called.  Becky ’s  an  old  body,  but 
a  parlor  for  state  occasions ;  so,  I  daresay,  in  fierce  search  of  hostile  criticism,  which  she  has  her  strength  and  her  wits  about  her 
the  old  fellows  won’t  trouble  you  with  more  are  characteristic  of  their  tribe.  Majestic  yet.  Heaven  be  praised !  —  Have  n’t  you, 
of  their  society  than  you  ’ll  care  to  have,  cocks,  holding  their  scarlet  crests  high  aloft,  Becky?'-— Yon ’s  the  way,  sir,  up  the  stairs. 
They  ’re  early  birds,  and  by  the  time  you  and  their  tails  quite  soaring  fountains  of  Your  room ’s  to  the  right.  It  looks  on  to  the  , 
get  done  with  your  navvies  for  the  day,  green  and  purple  plumage,  possessed  appar-  garden,  —  a  pretty  prospect,  I  always  think.  i 
they  ’ll  be  thinking  of  going  to  roost,  ently  by  their  old  delusion,  that  the  world  Say  a  Knd  word  for  it,  sir,  if  you  ean,  and  , 
There  ’s  an  old  housekeeper  Imy  attends  was  made  for  them,  and  them  only,  strutted  ^u  ’ll  give  a  world  of  pleasure  to  poor 
to  them,  and,  in  a  simple  she  's  a  hither  and  thither  in  burlesque  majesty,  —  Davy ;  for  the  garden ’s  all  his  work  and 

very  tidy  hand  at  cooking.  She  ’ll  take  the  very  lord  mayors  of  the  feathered  fam-  contrivance ;  at  least,”  —  this  was  said  with 
care  you  don’t  go  to  bed  supperless,  at  any  ily ;  and  detachments  of  glistening  white  quaint  cunning  and  a  sly  nod, — “at  least 
rate.  Eggs  and  bacon,  or  toasted  cheese,  ducks,  unconscious  of  waddling,  drawn  np  be  thinks  it  is.” 

you  may  always  count  upon ;  and  T  can  rec-  in  close  order,  went  through  military  ma-  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  charm  of 
ommend  their  beer.  1  always  beg  a  mug  noeuvres  with  a  precision  that  encouraged  the  old  man’s  homely  courtesy  and  simple 
of  it  when  I  go  round  their  way.  I  don’t  belief  that  strategy,  and  not  fatuity,  was  at  cheeriness  of  manner.  There  was  good 
doubt  they  ’ll  make  you  comfortable :  they  the  bottom  of  their  proceedings.  faith  in  his  every  word  and  movement.  For 

seemed  quite  pleased  at  the  notion  of  hav-  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Griff  tho  “  queemess  ”  of  which  the  doctor  had 
ing  a  visitor.  They  ’re  a  bit  queer,  as  I  Morgan.  Griffith  was  his  proper  designation,  spoken,  I  saw  nothing  of  it,  unless  his  old- 
told  you ;  but  they  ’re  kindly  folk.  I  ’ve  He  was  a  little  thin  old  man,  rather  round  fashioned  reverence  of  mien  and  extreme 
known  them  this  many  a  long  year.  They  in  the  shoulders,  his  chin  drooping  on  to  his  anxiety  to  please  were  to  be  accounted 
grow  a  little  ailing  and  feeble  now,  for  they  breast.  His  iron-gray  hair  was  clipped  queer. 

must  be  close  on  to  seventy,  both  of  them,  pretty  closely  to  his  head ;  and  he  had  a  The  bedroom  was  over  the  parlor,  and 
They  ’re  twin  brothers,  you  know.  Rely  habit  of  frequently  smoothing  it  with  the  was  quite  a  paradise  of  white  dimity,  ft^ 
upon  it  they  mean  well,  and  humor  them  palm  of  his  hand,  apparently  with  the  ob-  grant  with  the  scent  of  lavender.  The  four- 
if  things  should  seem  going  a  bit  cross,  ject  of  coaxing  it  to  cover  his  brow  as  much  post  bedstead  was  palatial  in  sixe  and  ornate 
But  you  ’ll  be  good-tempered  and  forbear-  as  possible.  His  face  was  deeply  wrinkled,  carving.  The  view  of  the  garden  fiwm  the 
ing,  1  know,  and  get  on  with  them  all  right,  and  colored  a  rich  red  brown,  nnm  exp)osure  windows  was,  to  one  not  very  critical  about 
There ’s  not  a  morsel  of  harm  in  them;  and  to  sun  and  wind,  but  his  features  were  deli-  floricultural  preciseness,  simply  delightful, — 
as  for  roughing  it,  you  ’ll  have  to  put  up  cately  formed.  His  e^mression  was  one  of  wild  and  unffisciplined  it  might  be,  but  ra- 
with  worse  quarters  than  the  Morgans’,  1  vivacious  kindliness.  He  was  clean  shaven,  diant  with  color,  and  rich  in  sweet  savors, 
take  it,  before  you  finish  this  blessed  line  of  not  permitting  himself  the  smallest  scrap  of  Paths  were  hardly  discernible,  from  the  trail- 
yours.”  whisker;  and,  altogether,  he  struck  me  as  ing  of  the  plants,  and  the  overflowing  of  the 

“  Of  ours,”  I  corrected  him.  being  a  very  nice-looking  old  fellow.  He  old-fasbioned  flower-beds. 

“  Well,  of  ours,  though  mine’s  but  a  small  had  the  bright  dark  hazel  eyes  which  seem  A  few  hours  later,  and  I  encountered 
stake  in  the  affair:  I  ’m  only  the  medical  peculiar  to  Wales;  and  he  spoke  with  that  Davy  Morgan.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  his 
officer  of  this  portion  of  the  works,  and  crisp,  distinct,  if  rather  jerky  articulation,  strong  resemblance  to  his  brother.  It  would  I 
you  ’ll  be  all  out  of  my  bands  very  shortly,  which  distingiiishes  the  locution  of  the  prin-  hardly  have  been  possible  to  know  them  ! 
A  little  dysentery,  one  broken  arm,  and  a  cipality.  There  is  something,  I  think,  at-  apart.  The  one  was  a  fac-simile  of  the  | 
few  cuts  and  brmses,  that ’s  about  the  sum  tractive  to  the  ear  in  the  treble  staccato  of  other,  —  in  featiu^s,  figive,  stature,  and 
of  my  practice  among  your  people.  How  the  Welsh  accent,  thoi^h  it  may  not  boast  voice.  Davy’s  attire,  however,  was  of  a  less 
you  ’re  ever  going  to  make  the  line  pay,  I  the  rich  rolling  music  of  Irish  brogue,  or  the  rustic  pattern  than  Griff’s ;  and  in  move- 
don’t  know.  But  that ’s  no  affair  of  mine,  sonorous  drone  of  Caledonian  speech.  Griff  ment  I  perceived  that  he  affected  more  de- 
nor  yours,  I  suppose :  I ’m  not  a  share-  Morgan’s  appearance  was  very  trim  and  liberation  and  dignity.  He  wore  the  chim- 
holder.”  clean,  though  his  dress  was  only  that  of  a  ney-pot  hat  of  town  life ;  a  black  frock-coat, 

“  You  should  read  the  evidence  before  farm-laborer  in  fairly  prosperous  circum-  somewhat  rusty  and  napless,  but  not  with-  | 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,”  I  said.  “  It  stances.  He  wore  a  corduroy  suit,  —  except  out  a  pretence  to  fashion  in  its  make ;  and  | 
was  clearly  shown  that  the  railway  was  that  his  waistcoat  was  of  brindled  cow-  was  evidently  particular  about  the  due  : 
most  urgently  required ;  that  the  country  skin, —  yellow  gaiters,  and  a  red  cotton  ker-  whiteness  and  rigidity  of  his  shirt-collars,  i 
was  almost  perishing  for  want  of  it ;  that  the  chief  round  his  neck.  He  took  high-dried  He  made  me  a  profound  bow  as  be  said,  1 
passenger  traffic  alone  was  of  an  enormous  snuff  —  so  pale  in  color  that  it  look^  rather  “  I  bid  you  welcome,  sir.  I  regret  that  I  | 
Kind;  that  the  demand  of  the  markets  for  like  powdered  ginger  —  from  a  screw  of  pa-  should  have  been  absent  at  the  time  of  your  ! 
flannel,  farm  produce,  coal,  slate,  slag,  per,  which  he  held  habitually  in  his  left  hand,  arrival.  I  hardly  looked  for  your  coming  I 
marl  —  ”  “I ’m  sorry  my  brother  Davy  is  not  in  for  so  early.  I  pray  you  to  forgive  my  seeming 

“  I  know  all  about  that,”  he  interrupted,  to  greet  you,  sir,”  he  said.  “  Davy  has  Uved  remissness.  We  are  much  flattered  by  your 
laughing.  “JOB  spells  ./o6.”  more  in  the  world  than  I  have,  and  knows  making  our  house  your  abode  during  your 

“  Why,  this  is  treason,  doctor,”  I  said.  more  what ’s  fitting  for  to  be  said  and  done  engagement  upon  those  engineering  works 
“  Mind  you,  I  don’t  say  this  to  everybody,  on  these  occasions  ;  but,  be  sure,  in  omr  destined  to  contribute  so  greatly,  I  do  not 
But  I  can’t  help  having  an  opinion,  —  a  humble  way,  we  ’ll  do  all  that  may  be  done  doubt,  to  the  advantage  of  our  country, 
private  one.  Of  course  it ’s  your  business  for  to  make  you  comfortable.  Becky  yonder  Things  are  not  so  prosperous  with  us  as 
to  push  your  lines  wherever  you  can.  Steam  has  seen  to  your  room ;  and  she ’s  not  one  they  once  were,  but  we  will  try  hard  that 
and  iron,  that ’s  the  engineer’s  motto ;  and  for  to  spare  pains.  So  you  come  from  Lon-  you  shall  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  hos- 
you  —  I  don’t  mean  you  particularly,  but  don,  I  hear,  about  these  new  railway  works,  pitality  of  Wales.  You  will  kindly  excuse 
your  calling  generally  —  would  as  soon  Do  think  of  that  now !  —  all  the  way  from  any  deficiency  you  may  have  noticed  in  re¬ 
tunnel  through  your  fathers’  graves  as  look  London,  and  I ’ve  never  been  there  once  in  ganl  to  my  brother.  Griff  is  a  little  rough 
at  them.  However,  you  have  done  some-  my  life,  though  Davy  has  oftentimes.  And  in  his  ways,  perhaps ;  he  has  been  occupied 
thing  for  the  doctors, —  a  good  deal,  in  fact,  your  line  just  scrapes  oim  land,  but  does  n’t  all  his  life  in  cultivating  our  farm,  and  ag- 
But  for  you,  we  should  have  had  no  railway  hurt  us.  I  never  thought,  though,  to  see  ricultural  pursuits,  I  thmk,  do  not  tend  to 
accidents.”  steam-engines  and  that  coming  so  close,  the  softening  and  refinement  of  manners. 

The  Morgans’  farm  was  of  no  great  ex-  Well,  I  ’ll  suppose  it ’s  for  the  test,  though  But  poor  Griff  means  well,  I  may  say  that 
tent,  and  was  certainly  very  poorly  culti-  they  make  a  main  screaming  and  a  ’mazing  for  him.  He  grows  old  and  a  tnfle  infirm 
vated.  The  house  was  substantially  built  noise  do  the  steam-engines.  But,  I  take  it,  perhaps.  He ’s  by  no  means  the  man  he 
of  stone, — stone  was  cheap  in  the  neigh-  I’ll  be  like  the  kine,  and  mind  them  very  was,  and  his  state  needs  some  indulgence : 
borhood,  —  and  apparently  of  ancient  date,  little  after  the  first  start.  And  how  do  you  you  will  kindly  excuse  him ;  he ’s —  ” 

It  was  a  picturesque-looking  old  place,  of  like  our  country,  sir  ?  There ’s  ale  handy,  Mr.  Davy  was  here  interrupted  by  Beckv, 
irregular  design,  with  casement  windows,  if  you  ’ll  take  a  drink.  I  would  Davy  were  who  spoke  to  him  in  Welsh.  I  could  only 
tall  carved  chimneys,  and  becoming  patches  here.  He ’s  out  about  some  garden-seeds,  I  guess  that  she  intimated  to  him  the  fact  that 
of  ivy,  moss,  and  lichen  on  the  walls.  The  trow.  I  leave  the  garden  to  his  care.  He ’s  his  supper  was  ready  for  him  in  the  kitchen, 
rooms  were  few,  and  of  low  pitch,  but  other-  not  fit  for  farm-work,  so  that  falls  to  me ;  and  He  seemed  annoy  ^  at  her  coming,  and 
wise  spacious  enough.  You  entered  by  the  the  farm ’s  doing  fairly,  considering  the  spoke  to  her  rather  sharply,  1  thought. 


Still  he  discontinued  his  speech  to  me.  With 
a  low  bow,  he  quitted  me,  and  followed 
Becky.  I  soon  found  that  old  Becky  exer¬ 
cised  considerable  authority  over  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  brothers 
submitted  to  her  rule  with  tolerable  readi¬ 
ness. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
a  curious  buzzing  sound  in  the  room  be¬ 
neath.  I  lay  for  some  time  listening,  won¬ 
dering  what  this  might  be.  I  asceitained 
in  due  course :  the  brothers  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading  aloud  every  morning  a 
chapter  of  the  Welsh  Testament.  They 
read  the  verses  alternately,  but  their  voices 
were  so  much  alike,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  fact.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  rarely  entered  the 
parlor  except  for  the  observance  of  this  re¬ 
ligious  duty. 

From  my  bedroom  window  1  could  see 
Davy  very  frequently  at  work  in  the  garden. 
His  labors,  however,  were  not  of  a  very  se¬ 
vere  kind,  —  he  gathered  froit,  culled  flow¬ 
ers,  and  picked  off  dead  leaves;  but  the 
more  onerous  duties  of  gardening  were,  I 
think,  fulfilled  by  Griff,  as  being  much  the 
stronger  and  hMer  of  the  two,  though,  on 
closer  inspection,  his  face  lookeid  more  worn 
and  lined  than  Davy’s.  But  then,  as  he  had 
explained.  Griff  had  led  always  an  open-air 
life  as  a  working  farmer,  while  Davy  had 
passed  many  years  in  an  office  at  Cardiff  as 
a  wine-merchant. 

For  some  time  I  did  not  see  very  much  of 
my  hosts  beyond  chance  meetings  with  them 
early  in  the  morning  or  quite  late  at  night. 
I  was  always  impressed  by  thei-  kindly  po¬ 
liteness  and  the  courtesy  with  which  they 
greeted  me ;  Davj*  being  the  more  formal 
and  ceremonious,  and  Griff  the  more  home¬ 
ly  and  hearty  in  his  salutations.  They 
seemed  greatly  attached,  and  regarded  each 
other  with  a  fond,  watchful,  protective  air, 
that  much  interested  me.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  touching,  I  thought,  in  the  tender 
arm-in-arm,  mutually-supporting  way  in 
which  these  twin-born  old  men  journeyed 
on  together  to  the  goal  of  life.  They  lis¬ 
tened  to  each  other  with  peculiar  attention 
and  alertness ;  followed  with  quick,  curious 
eyes  each  other’s  lightest  movements ; 
seemed  eager  as  much  as  possible  to  antici¬ 
pate  each  other’s  smallest  wish  or  require¬ 
ment.  There  was  affection  and  compassion, 
and  yet,  it  occurred  to  me  at  times,  some¬ 
thing  of  suspicion  and  anxiety  in  their  way 
of  regarding  each  other.  But  they  were  the 
kindest  of  hosts,  and  I  thought  myself  very 
fortunate  indeed,  in  that  I  had  secured  such 
comfortable  quarters  during  my  sojourn  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Llanberig.  Perhaps  I 
saw  less  of  Da^y  and  Griff  at  this  time, 
from  the  fact  of  my  being  occupied  early 
and  late  at  the  works.  We  had  now  come 
to  some  of  the  severest  gradients  on  the 
line,  — deep  cuttings  and  t^l  embankments, 
with  here  and  there  bridges  to  be  built  in 
most  substantial  fashion,  for  the  winter 
rains  coursing  down  the  mountains  swell 
and  strengthen  the  streams  to  be  crossed  to 
a  surprising  extent.  Still,  altogether,  our 
undertaking  had  progressed  very  rapidly 
indeed.  Labor  was  abundant;  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  seemed  quite  to  swarm  with  nav¬ 
vies,  and,  notwithstanding  occasional  severe 
conflicts  between  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
English  gangs, —  which  now  and  then 
brought  us  sumost  to  a  standstill,  —  there 
seemed  every  chance  of  the  contracts  being 
completed  long  in  advance  of  the  stipulated 
time.  1  was  beginning  to  think  that  I 
should  much  regret  leaving  Llaaterig,  I 
had  got  on  there  so  satisfactorily  altogemer. 
But,  sooner  or  later,  a  move  farther  down 
the  line  would  become  imperative. 


Louis  the  XlV.’s  Wig.  —  The  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Versailles 
adds  the  following  to  a  description  of  the 
service  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia :  “  I 
am  told  by  a  learned  German,  whose  name 
is  well  known  in  England,  and,  I  must  add, 
Wales,  that  the  origin  of  Louis’s  prodigious 
wig  was  not  that  he  might  impose  on  the 
world  by  its  dimensions,  but  that  he  might 
preserve  the  traditions  of  his  youth.  When 
a  young  man  he  was  possessed  of  a  very 
magnificent  chevelure  blonde,  flowing  and 
curly,  so  that  it  was  small  flatter}’  for  sculp¬ 
tors  and  peters  to  make  him  a  model  for 
Apollo,  ^rnini’s  chisel  did  not  please  the 
king,  and  his  marble  now  does  duty  out  in 
the  cold  as  Quintus  Curtius.  As  toe  king 
grew  old,  and  ‘infallible  hair  restorers’ 
were  not,  his  glory  fast  departed,  and  he  or 
his  courtiers  invented  his  wig,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  resemblance  to  Apollo.  The  wig  was 
a  good  likeness  of  Apollo  as  ftur  as  it 
went. 


COASTING  •  AT  OMAHA.  (See  Page  127.) 


